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XL—ON THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE LEGEND 
OF SIGFRID. 


To the researches of Lachmann and Miillenhoff we owe 
the knowledge that the Nibelungensaga which appears in the 
Nibelungenlied as an organic and an artistic unity is in reality 
a composition of two elements: of the Sigfridsaga and the 
legend of the Burgundians, While it is a well established 
fact that the latter saga preserved certain reminiscences of the 
historical annihilation of the Burgundians by Attila in 437, 
no account can be found in history which might, in a like 
manner, explain the origin of the Sigfridsaga, It was Lach- 
mann who, for this reason, first advanced the opinion that 
the legend of Sigfrid was of mythological origin, and this 
mythological explanation of our legend is, in some form or 
other, now held by most scholars. 

I wish to state at once that I do not share the belief in an 
original Sigfrid myth, which is said to embody the old Baldr- 
myth, according to Lachmann, and which is interpreted by 
others as an allegorical representation of the victory of spring 
over winter, or of similar natural phenomena. Aside from the 
fact that the allegory is the product of later artistic poetry, 
the product of times when the creative power of poetry is on 
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the decline, there is in Germanic mythology not the slightest 
trace of a god or a demigod Sigfrid, and the mythological 
interpretation of the legend of Sigfrid is based entirely on the 
Eddas and other Old Norse versions of our legend, 

As long as it remained undisputed that we possessed in 
these Norse sources a tradition of our legend much older and 
authentic than that preserved in the Nibelungenlied and the 
Seyfridlied the soundness of the mythological interpretation 
could not easily be attacked, for in the older Edda and in the 
Volsungasaga we are told that Sigfrid was a descendant of 
Odin, and that Brynhild was a Valkyrie whom he had rescued 
by riding through a wall of flames from a deathly sleep into 
which she had been thrown by Odin. Was this not a most 
satisfactory explanation of the real relations between Sigfrid 
and Brynhild, relations which the German Nibelungenlied 
left entirely unexplained? Moreover, the authenticity of the 
Norse version of the Nibelwngensaga received further support 
by the fact that, in the account of the legend of the Burgun- 
dians, the historical truth seemed to be preserved far more 
faithfully than in the Nibelungenlied. While in the latter 
poem Kriemhild is killed by Hildebrand, Attila surviving the 
final catastrophe, in the Norse version Kriemhild (or Gudrun 
as she is called there) kills Attila, thus corresponding closely 
with the account of Attila’s death given by Jordanis, accord- 
ing to which Attila died at his wedding night by the side of 
a woman named Ildico. The followers of the mythological 
interpretation consequentially are arguing that, owing to the 
greater authenticity of the Norse version in the case of Attila’s 
death, a similar authenticity of these versions had necessarily 
to be assumed also in the case of the legend of Sigfrid, and a 
critical discussion of the latter could be carried on only upon 


' the basis of the Norse versions. 


The general belief in this dogma was, however, severely 
shaken by the publication of Sophus Bugge’s famous Studien 
iiber die Entstehung der nordischen Gétter- und Heldensage. 
Though, altogether too hasty in its conclusions, this book 
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nevertheless started a more critical investigation of Old Norse 
mythology with the most beneficial results to this science, 
While Jacob Grimm and his followers had accepted the 
mythological accounts in the Hddas as the most authentic 
sources of German mythology, it has now become one of 
the first principles in the scientific discussion of mythologi- 
cal problems, to regard with utmost distrust in the Norse 
accounts that which cannot be verified by German sources or 
by Latin or Greek writers, There is no doubt that a number 
of original German myths underwent, in the poetry of the 
skalds, such essential changes as to impress on them the stamp 
of pure Norse productions. A most striking example of this 
fact is furnished by the myth of Wodan, Originally being an 
attribute of the great god Tivaz, and known and worshipped 
only by northgermanic tribes, Wodan gradually becomes the 
central figure of the Old Norse Olympus, and a number of 
qualities and accomplishments are attributed to him of which 
the old German war-god never dreamed. It is my opinion 
that the legend of Sigfrid underwent a similar change in the 
poetry of the skalds, and it will be one of the objects of this 
paper to show how this change, probably under the influence 
of the myth of Wodan, gradually took place. 

At once the question arises, which was the original form of 
the legend that was transformed by the skalds? I believe it 
is contained in the oldest account of the legend of Sigfrid 
which we possess, and which, though generally known, has 
strangely enough not yet been made the starting point for 
the critical investigation of our saga. I mean the account in 


Beowulf, v. 885 ff. (Heyne-Socin) : 


Sigemunde gesprong 
iifter deaS-diige unlftel, 
sySdan wiges heard wyrm Acwealde, 
hordes hyrde; hé under hirne stan, 
iiSelinges bearn, Ana genéSde 
frécne dede; ne wiis him Fitela mid. 
Hwiidre him geselde _piit piit swurd burhwdd 
wriitlicne wyrm, _piit hit on wealle iitst6d, 
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dryhtlic tren; draca mor®re swealt, 
Hiifde Agleca elne gegongen, 

bit hé be4h-hordes brfican mdste 
selfes déme:  se-bit gehléd, 

bir on bearm scipes _ beorhte friitwa, 
Wiiises eafera; wyrm hit gemealt. 
Sé wiis wreccena wide merost 

ofer wer-beéde, wigendra hleé 
ellen-dedum: piis Aron bah. 


All commentators of Beowulf agree that Sigfrid and not 
Sigmund is the hero of whom this passage speaks. We hear 
that this hero gained no little glory (dém unljtel) for killing 
the great dragon, the keeper of the hord (hordes hyrde). He 
preformed this deed alone, under the grey stone (under hdrne 
stan), stabbing the dragon with his sword so that the latter 
stood in the wall. Having thus gained the hord, the son of 
Walis (Welses eafera) loads it on a vessel (se-bdt gehléd). 
The dragon melts in the heat (wyrm hdt gemealt). No hero 
in the wide world can equal him in fame. 

The account of our legend agrees in its essential features 
with the story told in the Lied vom hiirnen Seyfrid, a poem 
dating in its oldest parts back to the twelfth century, though 
we have it only in a print of the sixteenth century. Accord- 
ing to this song the dragon too “ist auf einem stein gesessen,” 
he is killed with a special sword, the dryhtltc tren of the Beo- 
wulf, and he begins to melt just as in Beowulf, “erst ward das 
horen weychen, das es ab von im randt.” 

It is instructive to see how this simple account, the narra- 
tive of the great deed of the hero, was changed in the Edda. 
Neither in the Anglo-Saxon version of our legend nor in the 
German poem can we detect the slightest trace of mythology. 
To introduce the mythological element was reserved for the 
Norse writers. In the first place we are treated to a history 
of the treasure which is guarded by the dragon. Accordingly 
we are told how Loki, the devil of Norse mythology, upon 
the command of Wodan and Honir, obtained the treasure by 
his cunning from a pike, or rather a dwarf, who pronounces a 
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curse upon the gold which he was forced to give up. Like 
the fateful fork in Miillner’s tragedy, Die verhdngnissvolle 
Gabel, the treasure immediately works mischief on its pos- 
sessor. Hreidmar, who obtained it first from the gods, is 
killed by his son, Fafnir, who, in the form of a dragon, lies 
upon the gold on the Gnitaheide, crawling down only occa- 
sionally when he needs a drink of water. 

It will be seen that the dragon, too, has undergone a change 
in this version of our legend. He is no longer the monster 
of the Beowulf or the later Seyfridlied, the awe-inspiring crea- 
tion of popular imagination. He has a father who, by his 
pronounced talent for business, obtained the treasure from the 
gods; he has a brother by the name of Regin who inherited 
the smartness of the family, and later on advises Sigfrid to 
kill Fafnir: in fact Fafnir is no longer a dragon at all. 
Evolution has worked wonders with him. He looks like a 
dragon, but he talks like a gentleman. When Sigfrid has 
stabbed him through the heart, he says (Hildebrand, p. 193) : 


Sveinn ok sveinn! 

hverjum ertu sveini um borinn ? 
hverra ertu manna mogr ? 

er bi 4 Fafni rautt 

binn inn frina meki, 

stondumk til hiarta hiorr. 


This Jordan translates rather freely : 


Ha Bengel, Bursche, von welchem Buben 
Aus béser Sippschaft bist du geboren, 
Dass du dein blinkendes Messer im Blute 
Fafners rétest? Ich fiihl es am Herzen. 


But the exquisite drollery of the situation, reminding one of 
the speaking of Balaam’s ass, would be preserved far better 
if the monster’s words were rendered by the German slang- 
phrase : 


Junge, Junge, du scheinst nicht von schlechten Eltern zu sein. 
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And as soon as he has cooled down somewhat he begins to 
prophecy to Sigfrid, his slayer, in the most good-natured 
manner imaginable. Is this the same dragon that filled the 
hearts of primitive times with awe and caused the bard in 
Beowulf to extol Sigfrid for having slain him ? 

But we notice also a most remarkable change in Sigfrid. 
The Edda introduces him with a dialogue which he has with 
his uncle Gripir, and in which the latter, in the form of a 
prophecy, sketches a program for the future life of his nephew. 
I shall have to speak of this prophetic uncle later on, and will, 
therefore, now content myself with the remark that the ortho- 
dox believers in the mythological interpretation of our saga 
reject this poem as a later fabrication. Still Sigfrid is bound 
to carry out in his life the prophecies of his uncle. The first 
thing he needs is a good horse, and he obtains it from the 
stud of Hjalprek (der Hi/freiche), the father of his stepfather. 
It will be remembered that Wodan, too, possessed in Sleipnir 
a most remarkable horse of eight legs, and in the Volsunga- 
saga, which is chiefly a prose transcript of the Edda-poems, 
we are told that Sigfrid’s horse, ‘Grani,’ was the offspring of 
Wodan’s Sleipnir. At Hjalprek’s stock-farm Sigfrid meets 
Regin (Rathgeber), the brother of Fafnir, the dragon, who 
tells him the story of the treasure, and advises him to kill 
Fafnir. Sigfrid, who knows from his uncle that this task is 
before him, goes with Regin to the Gnitaheide, finds the trace 
which the dragon leaves when he crawls to the water, digs a 
ditch and waits in it for the dragon. As soon as the latter 
becomes thirsty and, creeping to the water, reaches the ditch, 
Sigfrid from below stabs him to the heart. I believe that 
killing a dragon is always a difficult undertaking, whatever 
method one may employ in order to accomplish it. But in 
comparing the old account in Beowulf with the narrative 
in the Edda it seems to me that it is far more hero-like to 
meet the monster, as Sigfrid does in Beowulf, face to face, 
and to stab him, so that the sword running through his body 
nails him, as it were, against the rocky wall, than to dig a 
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ditch, stab the unsuspecting beast cowardly from below, and 
jump out of the safe hiding-place when all danger is over. I 
need not say which of the two accounts I consider the older. 

But a closer inspection of the Edda-poem, which contains 
the story of Sigfrid’s fight with the dragon, reveals the fact 
that the object of the poem is not so much to describe this 
famous fight, as to give the dragon a chance of prophesying 
to Sigfrid. Indeed, this poem contains two prophecies. For 
as soon as the dragon is dead, Regin, his brother, appears 
on the scene and demands a share of the treasure. He tells 
Sigfrid to roast the heart of Fafnir, while he, Regin, takes 
a nap. Sigfrid faithfully obeys his command, and, while 
testing the meat, he burns his finger. In order to cool it he 
puts his finger in his mouth and suddenly, by getting some 
of Fafnir’s heart-blood on his tongue, he understands, like 
Wodan, the language of the birds in the bushes around him. 
Immediately these good birds begin to advise Sigfrid and to 
predict his future. I do not deny the poetic beauty of this scene, 
especially when I remember the rapturous music by which it 
is accompanied in Wagner’s opera. It is, moreover, an old 
Germanic legend that a few elect among men can understand 
the language of birds, and possibly the old legend of Sigfrid 
told of Sigfrid that he belonged to those few. But in the 
poem I am discussing the prophesying birds, which have 
their prototype in Odin’s ravens, doubtlessly were intro- 
duced by the pronounced fondness for prophecies, which 
is evinced throughout the entire Edda. I doubt whether 
there is another hero to be found who has his fortune told as 
often as Sigfrid has. The Sigfrid of the Edda is no longer 
the impetuous, self-confident naive youth of the Beowulf and 
the Segfridlied, bent on adventures, but a precocious boy, 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

The question arises, can we show whence this fondness of 
the prophetic element in our poems originates? It will be 
remembered that it was during the time of the Vikings, at 
the courts of their princes, when the skalds with poetic 
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imagination created the Walhalla and the entire mythological 
heaven which we find in the Eddas, and which for a long 
time was taken for the true Germanic Olympus. It was 
here that Wodan, the old wind and war-god, developed into 
a god of wisdom, prophecy and poetry. We are still in a 
position to observe this process of evolution in a number of 
poems of the older Edda. Thus we are told in the Volulspé 
and in the Sigrdrifumél that Wodan obtained his wisdom 
from Mimir, and in the Hévamél he himself relates how he 
came into the possession of the runic charms, When Baldr 
is troubled with bad dreams, and Wodan and the rest of the 
gods are at a loss about their meaning, then Wodan saddles 
his horse, rides down to hell, and under an assumed name 
asks the Volva, a giantess, to interpret Baldr’s dreams and 
predict his future. It seems to me beyond doubt that these 
poems, like the latter, became the model for the prophetic 
portions in the songs which treat of the legend of Sigfrid. 
I have already mentioned Gripir, the prophetic uncle of Sig- 
frid, who, at the beginning of Sigfrid’s career, predicts the 
entire future of his nephew. The poem in which he does 
this is usually interpreted by the commentators as a versified 
table of contents of the entire cycle of the Sigfrid-poems. 
This interpretation is, in my opinion, entirely wrong, for in 
language and style this poem corresponds closely to the poem 
mentioned before in which Wodan seeks the prophetic infor- 
mation of the Voglva. 

So close is the similarity of these poems that in certain 
portions they agree almost verbally : 


begiattu volva! 
bik vil ek fregna. 


Wodan addresses the Volva three times. 
SegSu gegn konungr! 


Segdu {tr konungr ! 
SegSu mér, ef veizt! 


repeats Sigfrid when questioning Gripir. 
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A time which developed the myth of Wodan, the god of 
prophecy and wisdom, would naturally revel in a poetic style, 
filled with oracular and didactic elements. Hence the Voluspé, 
the greatest of the oracular poems, a prophecy concerning the 
beginning and the end of the world, placed in the mouth of a 
Volva, i. e., one of the mysterious women who made a busi- 
ness of fortune-telling. Hence, also the great mass of didactic 
poetry containing words of wisdom and advise. We have a 
number of poems in which Wodan himself utters such words 
of wisdom, and as soon as Sigfrid has awakened Sigrdrifa, 
she begins at once to give him advice, similar to that which 
Wodan is so fond of giving gratuitously. 

Summing up what I have said thus far, my theory con- 
cerning the history of the legend of Sigfrid in the old Norse 
version, after a careful and a repeated study of the sources, is 
as follows : 

The original form of the legend of Sigfrid as we find it in 
Beowulf, and as it must have been known among the Anglo- 
Saxons during the sixth and seventh centuries, migrated dur- 
ing the time of the Vikings from England to Norway. Here 
it arrived at a time when the Wodan-myth was the chief 
subject of poetry, and when this myth was undergoing the 
process of formation which we may still observe in the poems 
of the Eddas. The Sigfridsaga, being originally the story of 
an extraordinary human hero, whose wonderful deeds were 
praised in the songs of many German nations, participated in 
the process of formation of the Wodan-myth. The attempt 
at a transformation of the original legend into a myth similar 
to the Wodan-myth, and under the influence of the latter, 
may still be observed in the Sigfrid-poems of the Edda.’ 
Sigfrid possesses a horse sired by Wodan’s famous Sleipnir, 
and like Wodan he carries a wonderful sword. As Wodan 
obtained his wisdom and prophetic gift from Mimir from other 


"I call attention here to the Bragimyth which seems to furnish another 
instance of the transformation by the skalds of a human hero into a divine 
being. 
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dwarfs and from his two ravens, so Sigfrid is instructed, 
advised and prophesied by his uncle Gripir, by Regin, the 
dwarf-shaped brother of Fafnir, whose name itself means 
Rathgeber (‘adviser’), by Fafnir and by the magpies. Like 
Wodan he is finally initiated into the secrets of the runic- 
charms by Sigrdrffa, the Valkyrie. 

One of the most important laws of modern philology is the 
law of Formiibertragung or analogy. A most decided case of 
such Formiibertragung and assimilation we have, according 
to my opinion, in the case of the Sigfridsaga.' Accepting my 
point of view it will be the business of the critic to divest the 
Norse version of our legend of all its mythological embellish- 
ments and thus to establish as far as possible the original 
form of the saga. 

I believe, moreover, that we are justified in performing 
this critical operation by a careful analysis of the form of the 
poems of the Edda that treat of the Sigfridsaga. 

The great respect with which the poems of the Edda 
are treated as documents, especially valuable, of Germanic 
antiquity, is an inheritance of the eighteenth century. So 
great was the enthusiasm at their discovery that Klopstock 
introduced the Norse mythology into his poetry, and Herder, 
in a special essay, also advocated its substitution for Greek 
mythology. When, later on, the Romanticists looked upon 
the folk-song as the unconscious poetic revelation of the 
Germanic folk-soul, the Hdda-poems rose still more in the 
estimation of scholars. Men like Lachmann and the Grimms 
accepted them as folk-songs, and there is no doubt that 
Lachmann’s “ Liedertheorie,” as well as his mythological 
interpretations of the legend of Sigfrid, gained no little sup- 
port from the supposition, that in the Edda-poems there were 
preserved some of the old “ Lieder,” in the form of which 
the legend of Sigfrid was believed to have originally existed. 


'The change, which the original legend of Sigfrid underwent in the 
Norse versions, may well be compared to the change through the influence 
of chivalrous poetry of which the Nibelungeniied is the classic example. 
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Even at the present time this traditional view concerning 
the character of the Hdda-poems is held in some shape or 
other by most scholars, and it will easily be seen how this 
view must necessarily influence the entire interpretation of 
the Sigfridsaga. For, if we really have in the Sigfrid-poems 
of the Edda the songs in which the legend was carried to 
the North, it necessarily follows that the entire contents of 
the songs, including the mythical embellishments, were also 
imported. I believe that the view I have referred to is only 
partially correct, and that it contains a prejudice which must 
be overcome. I propose to show that the very poems which 
have for their subject the original form of the Sigfridsaga, as 
I have tried to reéstablish it, are the product of artificial medi- 
tation, composed with a distinct and conscious purpose. Even 
the perusal of a translation of these poems will convince the 
unprejudiced reader that the so-called Heldenlieder of the 
Edda must be divided into two groups: the poems written 
in the form of dialogue, and those composed in the style of 
epic narrative. Of course this difference in the style of the 
poems has not escaped the commentators, but, strange to say, 
it has never been made the subject of a closer investigation. 
In fact, only the opinion of Miillenhoff on this point is worth 
mentioning here. Being the most orthodox believer in the 
mythological origin of the Sigfridsaga and, being in conse- 
quence strongly convinced of the great age of the Edda- 
poems, he claims for both styles of poetry the descent from 
Indogermanic antiquity. Thus he says in his essay, “ Die 
alte Dichtung von den Nibelungen,” Zeitschrift f. d. A., 
xxi, 151: “zwei Formen der epischen Uberlieferungen, 
prosaische Erziihlung mit bedeutsamen Reden-Wechsel—oder 
Einzelreden—der handelndeln Personen in poetischer Fassung 
und erziihlende epische Lieder in vollstiindig durchgefiihrter 
strophischer Form finden wir im Norden neben einander im 
Gebrauch und keineswegs ist die Prosa der gemischten Form 
bloss eine Auflésung oder ein spiterer Ersatz der gebundenen 
Rede.” And in a passage in Deutsche Altertumskunde, v, 238, 
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he remarks, in speaking of one of the Wodan-poems: “ Der 
Gedanke dies Wissen in einem Zweigespriich und Wettstreit 
darzustellen ist gewiss grossartig, er is auch besonders alter- 
thiimlich insofern er den didactischen Zweck der eristischen 
oder allgemeiner gesprochen, der katechetischen Poesie und 
damit ihren uralten Zusammenhang mit dem Gottesdienst 
und den religiésen Festfeiern noch aufs deutlichste zu erken- 
nen gibt.” 

While it is true that we have in the Rigveda specimens of 
such didactic poetry in dialogue form, we have no evidence 
whatever for the existence in Indogermanic antiquity of epic 
poetry in this dialogue form. And it is entirely an arbitrary 
assumption on the part of Kégel when he claims the existence 
of such poetry in his recently published Literaturgeschichte. 
Besides, this assumption shows a gross misunderstanding of 
the nature of epic poetry. 

The oldest attested form of the Germanic epic is the epic 
narrative in the ballad or song form, a classic example of 
which is furnished by the Hildebrandslied, which, though 
written down at about 800, is in form and contents much 
older, and certainly in regard to age dates back further than 
any one of the Edda-poems. Nothing can be more instruc- 
tive than a comparison of the Hildebrandslied with those 
Sigfrid-poems of the Edda which are written in dialogue 
form. To be sure there is very little description in the 
former, the greater part of the poem is filled with the dia- 
logue between Hildebrand and his son Hadubrand, but, after 
the true epic fashion, it is action which this song unrolls 
before us, and even the speeches of the dialogue contribute 
toward the progress of the action, bringing it to a final climax, 
Quite different from this is the construction of the Hdda- 

ms. Here we find condensed in a short prose account 
what should have formed the very soul of the poem, i. e., the 
action, and the prose account is followed by a dialogue which, 
as I said before, contains good advice and prophecies, but 
very little of what we would expect in an epic poem. What 
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a splendid subject for a ballad in the style of the Hilde- 
brandslied must Sigfrid’s fight with the dragon have been ! 
Still we can feel, from the short account in Beowulf, how the 
old bards must have delighted in its narration. And what 
has the old Norse version made of this greatest of Sigfrid’s 
deeds ? 

It is quite evident, in my opinion, that the Sigfrid-poems, 
written in the dialogue form, are not ballads of the old Ger- 
manic type, but are the production of later artificial poetry. 
Their dialogue form is due to the intention of their author 
to convey to the hearers or readers his interpretation of the 
Sigfridsaga as a myth, embodying, besides, the abstract Chris- 
tian idea of the curse connected with the possession of the 
gold. For this purpose the author selected the single chief 
facts and events of the old legend, and treated them in the 
described dialogue manner. In the Gripisspé, the first of 
these poems, a general synopsis of the contents of the Sigfrid- 
saga, is given in the form of a prophecy; in the Reginsm(l we 
hear the story of the treasure before it came into the posses- 
sion of the dragon; in the Féfnismf/ the killing of the dragon 
is made the occasion for further prophecies, and in the Sigr- 
drifum@l, after waking the Valkyrie from her sleep, Sigfrid is 
instructed in the wisdom of the runic charms. Then follows 
a great gap in the manuscript, but from the transcript in the 
Volsungasaga of the lost poems, we can conclude that at least 
one more of these dialogue-poems existed. The last of these 
poems is the Hellreip of Brunhild, the proper close of the 
whole series, which is evidently the work of one author. 

In examining the whole group of these poems, I have come 
to the conclusion that we have before us an attempt—though 
a very primitive one—at a dramatization of the old legend of 
Sigfrid, a dramatization undertaken by the same author for 
purposes indicated and discuseod by me in this paper. Whether 
we have in this primitive dramatic form—the dialogue inter- 
spersed with prose-narration—the influence of old Germanic 
plays as still shown in the dialogue between summer and 
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winter, or whether this form developed from the didactic dia- 
logue between teacher and pupil, frequently used in old Norse 
documents, it is difficult to decide. With the year 1000 
Christianity was introduced in Iceland, and it is quite proba- 
ble that the beginnings of the Medieval drama, which date 
back to this time, may have exercised their influence upon 
the dramatic poems of the Hdda, I shall attempt to trace 
this influence in a future paper.’ 


JuLius GOEBEL, 


1A full and detailed account of the results of my researches, of which I 
could give only a rough sketch in the present paper, I hope, soon, to 
submit in a larger work on the history of the legend of Sigfrid. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


In response to an invitation extended by the members of 
the Association resident at Adelbert College, the MoperN 
LANGUAGE AssocrATION OF AMERICA held its fourteenth 
annual meeting as the guest of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in Cleveland, Ohio, December 29, 30, 31, 1896. 

The first and fourth regular sessions and the extra session 
were held in the Public Library Building of Cleveland, 
the second and third regular sessions were held in Adelbert 
College. 

FIRST SESSION, DECEMBER 29. 


The President of the Association, Professor Calvin Thomas, 
called the meeting to order at 2 o’clock p, m. 

The Secretary, James W. Bright, submitted the following 
report : 

The Secretary of the Modern Language Association of America begs 
to submit as the chief part of his annual report the complete published 
volume (the eleventh of the series) of the Publications of the Association, 
with Appendix I, containing the Proceedings of the last Annual Meeting 
of the Association, and Appendix II, containing the Proceedings of the 
first Annual Meeting of the Central Division of the Association. 

In accordance with the established relation between the Association and 
its Central Division, this volume contains articles read at the meeting of 
the Central Division. 

The Secretary wishes to add an expression of his gratification at the 
hearty codperation of the Central Division in aiding the promotion and 
extension of the work of the Association during the past year. 


The Secretary’s report was adopted. 
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The Treasurer of the Association, Herbert E, Greene, pre- 


sented the following report : 


Receipts, 


Balance on hand December 26,1895, .  . 
Annual Dues from Members, and receipts 
from Subscribing Libraries: 


For the year 1892, . 3800 
1608, . « 6 00 

© « 38 70 
on 193 50 


“ 1896, . . 1,181 40 


Sale of Publications, . 
For partial cost of publication of articles 
and for reprints of the same: 


Gustav Gruener, 10 00 
A. H, Tolman, . ‘ 8 00 
Thomas Price, . 4 26 
F, Emerson, ‘ 2 75 
H, Magill, . 4 25 
C, ©, Marden, 80 00 
Mary A, Scott, . ‘ ‘ : 90 00 
Advertisements, . ; 95 00 
Postage returned, 63 
From the Central Division, ; : ‘ 15 00 
Total receipts forthe year, . 


EXPENDITURES, 


Publication of Vol. XI, 1, and Reprints, . $ 298 31 
“ “ 257 24 
“ ou w gu “ F 180 61 
“ “ 4, “ 422 71 


Supplies for the Secretary : stationery, pos- 

tage, mailing Publications, etc, . ° 62 90 
Supplies for the Treasurer: stationery, pos- 

tage,etc, . . 27 62 
The Secretary, . 200 00 
Job printing, . ° 9 25 


$564 92 


$1,443 03 
64 04 


$ 1094 25 


$ 110 63 


$2,376 87 


$1,170 87 
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Shelves for store-room, ‘ 6 00 
The Central Division, ‘ 15 00 
$ 324 52 


Total expenditures forthe year, $1,405 39 
Balance on hand December 26,1896, . . 881 48 


$2,376 87 
Balance on hand December 26, 1896, . . $881 48 


The following Committees were appointed by the President: 

(1) To audit the Treasurer’s accounts: Professors Charles 
Harris and George Hempl. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors W. T. Hewitt, F. 
N. Scott, H. Schilling, E. A. Eggers, and Dr. B, 
D, Woodward, 

(3) To recommend place for the next Annual Meeting : 
Professors M, D, Learned, W. T. Hewitt, G. A, 
Hench, F, M. Warren, and H, E, Greene, 


The Secretary, on behalf of the Committee appointed to 
consider questions touching the relation of the Association 
to the Central Division of the Association (vid, Proceedings 
for 1896, pp. vi and xx), reported as follows : 


The Committee appointed at the last annual meeting of the Association 
to receive and act upon further communications from the Central Division 
of the Association, with reference to the establishment of relations between 
the Association and its Central Division, ask to submit the following report: 

The first report of the Committee was adopted by the Association (vid. 
Proceedings for 1895, p. xx f.) and thereafter communicated to the Central 
Division, where it was received and acted upon as recorded in Proceedings 
for 1896, p. \xii, and as set forth in the following letter : 


Tue UNIveRsity oF INDIANA, 
Proressor G. L. Kit TREeDGE, 6th Feb., 1896, 
Harvard University. 
Dear Sir: 


At the Chicago meeting of the Central Modern Language Conference, 
December-January, 1895-96, a Committee on Organization was appointed 
to consult with the corresponding Committee of the Modern Language 
Association of America on the question of union between the two societies. 
I have, therefore, the honor of informing you, as Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, that the Conference has adopted a Constitution, framed by our 
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Committee with the assistance of Professor Tolman of Chicago University, as 
representative of your Committee, whereby our society has established itself 
é as “Central Division of the Modern Language Association of America.” 
i I enclose copies of our Constitution for the use of the members of your 
: Committee and of the officers of the Association. It will appear that our 
‘ Constitution is in harmony with the report offered by your Committee 


upon the request of our Secretary. A few points which were specified by 
your Committee have not been embodied in our Constitution, but it was 
the sense of the assembly that your suggestions were generally acceptable. 
I believe that the formulation of any further details may now be left to 
future experience ; if, however, your Committee desire to propose any ques- 
tions upon which an agreement should be reached at present, I shall be 
glad to correspond with you on behalf of our Committee. 

Hoping that the two branches of the Association may never cease to 
work together harmoniously for the good of the common cause, I am 


Respectfully yours, 


GustaF E. Karsten, 
Chairman of the Committee on Organization. 


The Secretary of the Association and Professor A. H. Tolman, as 
members of the Committee representing the Association, have recently 
conferred with the Secretary of the Central Division and with Professor 
Gustaf E. Karsten, Chairman of the Committee representing the Central 
Division. This conference resulted in the framing of the following rules 
for the practical codperation of the Association and the Central Division : 

1. All bills for membership dues shall be sent from the Treasurer of the 
Association, and shall be payable to him. 

2. All official publications, including programmes and other announce- 
ments, whether printed by the Association or by the Central Division, 
shall be sent to all the members of the Association. 

3. The Editorial Committee shall consist of three members, one to 
represent the Association, one to represent the Central Division, and, ex 
officio, the Secretary of the Association. This Committee shall determine 
all questions touching the publication of papers and articles by the Asso- 
ciation. The present practice is commended in accordance with which the 
three members of this Committee represent respectively the Germanic, 
the Romanic and the English Departments. 

The Committee recommends the approval of the action of the Central 
Division as here reported, and the adoption of the three rules of the 
Committee in conference. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Lyman Chairman. 
James Morcan Hart, 

James W. Briout, 

ALBERT H. 
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On motion of Professor George Hempl this report and its 
recommendations were adopted. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “Learn’d, learned and their kin.” By Professor George 
Hempl, of the University of Michigan. 

This paper was discussed by Professors O. F. Emerson, 
F. N. Scott, Frank H. Chase, and James W. Bright. 


2. “Goethe’s Sonnets.” By Professor Henry Wood, of 
the Johns Hopkins University. [Read by Dr. T. 8. Baker.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors R. Hochdérfer, 
Calvin Thomas, and W. T. Hewitt. 


3. “Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama.” By Dr. 
Edward Meyer, of the Western Reserve University. 

Remarks upon the paper were offered by Professor M. D. 
Learned. 


4. “Recent work of the Rumanian Academy.” By Dr. 
B. D. Woodward, of Columbia University. 


During a recent visit to Rumania I had many excellent opportunities to 
become acquainted with the institutions of that country, and took great 
interest in particular in the work of the Rumanian Academy. This body, 
as now constituted, is made up of thirty-six members, evenly divided into 
three sections—literary, historical, and scientific. Four charter members, 
two literary and two historical, still appear on the roll of the Rumanian 
Academy (since April 22d, 1866); thirty members are dead. The Academy 
elects also thirty-six honorary members, forty-five corresponding RKuma- 
nian members—fifteen to each section—and foreign corresponding members. 
First in the list of honorary members stands King Charles of Rumania, 
who bears the title of protector of the Academy, and is also its honorary 
President. His name is followed by that of his Queen, Elizabeth (Carmen 
Sylva); then come those of the Crown Princes of Rumania and Italy. 

It was my good fortune to become acquainted with several members of 
the Academy, and to hear from them directly of the work in which they, 
individually as scholars and collectively as members of the same learned 
body, are interested. The Annals of the Academy, including the latest 
volume of transactions (1895-96), were before me while preparing this 
paper, and have enabled me thus to report to you on the recent work 
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of the Rumanian Academy. There is one academician, at least, whose 
name is not unfamiliar to the members of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, inasmuch as at a recent meeting he was elected to honorary member- 
ship in it. I am charged to bring you his most cordial greetings and 
to express his sincere gratification at the honor conferred on him. ‘The 
last great work on record of our honorary member, the eminent philologist, 
Mr. B. P. Hasdeu, is the Etymologicum Magnum Romania, a dictionary of 
the Rumanian language in its historical and popular aspects. The propo- 
sition to compile such a dictionary came from King Charles, and was made 
to the Academy in 1884, The offer of a liberal endowment from the same 
source was immediately met by another on the part of the Academy. 
Mr. Hasdeu was appointed to carry out the work, and he at once set 
himself to outline a comprehensive plan. In gathering together his 
material, he proposed to seek the older forms of the language, Ist, in 
Rumanian texts, printed or in MS.; 2d, in Slavonic or other foreign 
documents containing Rumanian words or phrases; 3d, in Rumanian acts 
in print or in MS.; 4th, in old Rumanian dictionaries or MS. glosses. 
For popular forms and expressions, he was to consult the works of the 
best modern writers; Rumanian dictionaries and vocabularies chosen from 
the early part of this century, with a view to avoiding neologisms; also, 
popular poems, fables, proverbs, and the like, whether published or not. 
Here is to be found one of the most important features of his work. He 
planned to collect archaisms and provincialisms, also current technical 
terms in natural history and industrial life. This he did by draughting 
a series of some two hundred and six questions which he put to school- 
teachers, priests, and persons of learning throughout the country. These 
questions served at once the ends of dialectology and of folklore. The 
material thus collected is to be deposited eventually in the archives of the 
Academy. Mr. Hasdeu’s constructive plan of the dictionary called first 
for the more usual form of a word; then for its dialectal forms, both old 
and new; then for its several acceptations, with quotations in support of 
each; and finally, for historical and etymological remarks. Mr. Hasdeu 
was everywhere on familiar ground, for like most modern men of letters 
in Rumania he is imbued with the love of history. This spirit is mani- 
fest everywhere, both in gathering together documents bearing on special 
periods of history, and in collecting coins to throw light on the sequence 
of princes and rulers, as well as in conducting archeological excavations 
with a view to reconstructing the history of the life of the Romans on 
Dacian soil. Mr. Hasdeu estimated that the entire dictionary could be 
completed within six years. The work, however, has grown on his hands 
in unexpected measure, and unfortunately also, a domestic affliction has 
made it impossible for the editor to finish the task within the set limit 
of time. The first volume appeared in 1886, the second in 1887, the third 
in 1893, the fourth is not yet completed. There is no sign of any further 
publication, and the dictionary has not yet reached the letter C. Judging 
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from this outlook, the Etymologicum Magnum Romania will remain for a 
while at a standstill. Others will doubtless some day take up the work 
where Mr. Hasdeu has left off, but probably to the disadvantage of the 
unity of construction, for it will be no easy matter to find associated the 
remarkable sense of philological, literary, and historical proportion that 
characterizes Mr. Hasdeu. 

A substitute, meanwhile, is to be found in a compendious work of the 
early seventies by Laurianu and Massimu, compiled at the instigation of 
the Academy and published by it. [Dictionarulu Limbei Romine, dupo 
insarcinerea data de Societatea Academica Romina, eluboratu ca proiectu 
de A. T. Laurianu gi J. C. Massimu, Bucarest, 1873-76; also a Glosgariu 
care coprinde vorbele d’in limb’a romana straine, &c., of the same authors, 
Bucarest, 1876.] Foreign students of the language are excellently equipped 
for their work, either with Damé’s Nouveau dictionnaire roumain-frangais, 
just published; or with Tiktin’s Ruménisch-deutsches Wérterbuch, in course 
of publication in Bucarest at the expense of the state. 

In the matter of a grammar, the Academy is inactive, and must be for 
some time tocome. The work of Capari is that of a purist: it is academical, 
yet old-fashioned. Tiktin’s grammar is trustworthy, and Manliu’s book is 
of high order for elementary school work. The difficulty, however, lies 
chiefly in the language itself: in its written form, it is in an unsettled con- 
dition, reflecting the political dissensions of the government. Rumania is 
called by Rumanians the “ Belgium of the East,” or the “ Japan of Europe,” 
and in the general striving toward higher forms of civilization and of pro- 
gress, the life and language alike are in a state of unrest. Their main 
common medium of expressign is journalism, progressive and far-reaching, 
but seriously wanting in standards of orthography and grammatical unity. 
The wave of phonetic spelling has extended even to Rumania, and while 
war is waged between the etymologists on the one hand, and the advocates 
of consistency between speech and writing on the other, arbitrary spelling 
is to the vexation of the neophyte everywhere prevalent. 

Next to Mr. Hasdeu in philological importance, though not reckoned 
among Rumanian academicians, stands Lazar Shaineanu, whose name is 
well-known to Komance scholars. His latest work, however, is mainly 
literary, being a comparative study of Rumanian fable-lore and older 
legends of classical literature. [Basmele romaine in comparatiune cu 
legendele antice clasice si in legituri cu basmele popérelor invecinate si 
ale tuturor popérelor romanice. Studiii comparativ, de Lazir Sainénu. 
Bucarest, 1895, 80.] The Academy awarded the author a prize and 
ordered the printing of the book. Printed separately from the Annals 
of the Academy, yet published under its auspices, have appeared also 
some of the more extensive works of Marianu, member of the Academy, 
historical section, and an authority on the ethnography of his country. 
[Nascerea la Romin!. Studiii etnografic de 8. Fl. Marian, Bucarest, 1892, 
80.—Nunta la Romani. Studid istorico-etnografic comparativ de 8. FI. 
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Marian, Bucarest, 1890, 80.—Inmormintarea la Romani. Studiii etnografic, 
de S. Fl. Marian, Bucarest, 1892, 80.]. Again in this series must be noted 
such historical contributions to Rumanian studies as the works of Nicolae 
Balcescu, [Istoria Romanilor sub Michaiii-Voda Vitézul, Bucarest, 1887, 
80.], Principele Demetriu Cantemir, [Descrierea Moldovel, Bucarest, 1875, 
80.; and Evenimentele Cantacuzinilor si Brancovenilor din Téra Munte- 
nésci, Bucarest, 1878, 80.], and Dr. A. M. Marienescu [Cultul pagan gi 
crestin Bucarest, 1884, 80.]; while among works of a purely literary charac- 
ter, mention should be made, not only of the above work of Shaineanu, 
but also of those of Dr. Jean Urbain Jarnfk [Doine si strigitur! din 
Ardél, Bucarest, 1885, 80.; and Glossaire des chansons populaires rou- 
maines de Transylvanie, Bucarest, 1885, 80.], and of Dr. M. G. Obedenaru 
{Texte macedo-romane, basme gi poesil poporale dela Crugova, Bucarest, 
1891, 80.]. It will be noticed in all these statements that the nature of 
this paper limits me to the recent work of the Rumanian Academy. I 
must refrain, therefore, from naming men of letters, whose productions 
are of a more purely literary order,—I mean belonging to creative litera- 
ture. It is, however, eminently proper to turn to very recent volumes of 
the Academy’s transactions, and to note rimed satires of Dr. C. Ollanescu, 
of the literary section [Satira I contra actuale! directiun! a poesiel romine, 
Anal, Acad., xvi Desb.; Satira IV, Anal. Acad., xv1i Desb.; Satira V (Car- 
men Amoebeum), Anal. Acad., xvit Desb.; and Ospétul lu! Nasidienus, 
Satira VIII (cartea II), Anal. Acad., xv11 Desb.]; also to observe this poet’s 
ode of welcome to Ferdinand, Crown Prince of Rumania, and to Marie, 
daughter of the house of Edinburgh-Coburg [Altetelor Lor Regale Princi- 
pelul Ferdinand si Principesel! Maria al RomAaniel!, Anal. Acad., xv Desb.]; 
also his ode on the birth of their son Carol of Rumania [Oda cu prilegiul 
nascerel Principelul Carol al Romaniel, Anal. Acad., xv1 Desb.]. Let us 
furthermore note that on two occasions since her election to honorary 
membership in the Academy in 1881, the queen of Rumania, Carmen 
Sylva, has graced the official Annals with short stories [Puiu, legend, 
Anal, Acad., 1v, 2; and Sola, Anal. Acad., x11 Desb.]. 

To revert again to the older theme, the deepseated love for the country’s 
lore is marked by the recent publication of a volume of Rumanian legends 
edited by V. A. Urechii, of the historical section,—published however 
without any attempt on the author’s part to seek the Academy’s seal of 
approval. [Legende romine: reminiscente de V. A. Urechii, Bucarest, 
3d ed., 1896]. It may be added, in passing, that interest in the literature 
of the country is always keen: stories, legends, songs, heroic poems, and 
the like have been taken down verbatim from the lips of those men of 
marvelous memory, the /aoutars or lute-players, who have transmitted by 
word of mouth, from father to son for generations, their literary inheri- 
tance, often consisting of as much as thirty-five thousand lines. From the 
written Rumanian form, these poetic compositions have found their way 
in later days into foreign tongues: witness Carmen Sylva’s edition of the 
Bard of the Dimbovitza, and Jules Brun’s work on the Romancero roumain. 
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Again I am reminded to exclude such Rumanian bibliography as is irrele- 
vant to the Academy’s work. But while I am on the subject of Rumanian 
interests abroad, it becomes most fitting to mention the labors of a German 
university that are carried on with the strong moral support of the 
Rumanian Academy [cf. Anal. Acad., xvi Desb., Sedinta din 14 Octobre, 
1894]. As early as November 27th, 1892, the minutes of the Academy 
show that the Rumanian ministry of public instruction subsidized Dr. 
Weigand’s publications on the Rumanians in Turkey, or rather of that 
part of Turkey formerly known as Macedonia. Dr. Gustay Weigand con- 
ducts a Rumanian seminary at the University of Leipsic, and is more 
particularly engaged with the Macedo-Rumanian, so-called to distinguish 
it from the Daco-Rumanian. There are very nearly as many Rumanian- 
speaking people outside of Rumania as in the country itself. This means 
that there are six millions of Rumanian speaking people in Bessarabia, Buco- 
wina, Transylvania, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia (Turkey), and Northern 
Greece. [At its session of October 14th, 1894, the Academy acknowledged 
the receipt from Dr. Weigand of the Erster Jahresbericht des Instituts fiir 
rumiinische Sprache (Rumiinisches Seminar) zu Leipzig, 1894, 8vo.; also the 
second volume of Die Aromunen, Ethnographisch-philologisch-historische 
Untersuchungen iiber das Volk der sogenannten Makedo-Romanen oder 
Zinzaren, Leipzig, 1894, 1 vol., 80. The following year, July 7th, the first 
volume of this work (Leipsic, 1895) was received ; and later, November 3rd, 
1895, the Zweiter Jahresbericht (see above), Leipsic, 1895.] In connection 
with bibliography it is appropriate to mention the name of Georges Ben- 
gesco, Rumanian corresponding member of the Academy, literary section, 
formerly Rumanian minister to Belgium, now filling that post at Athens, 
who is known to all Romance scholars as the author of an invaluable 
bibliography of Voltaire, and as at present engaged on a Bibliographie 
franco-roumaine du X1X* sicle. The first volume, published at Brussels in 
1895, was laid before the Academy at its sitting of June 16th, of that year. 

But history remains the truest field, on the whole, for the serious activity 
of Rumanian academicians. I have already mentioned the name of Vasili 
A. Urechii, but without alluding to his eminence as an investigator, a 
scholar and an educator. For certain periods in the history of the Ruma- 
nians his authority is unquestioned, and his massive works testify to his 
learning and thoroughness, [Memoriti asupra periéde! din istoria Romani- 
lor de la 1774-1786, Anal. Acad., x11 Ist., Bucarest, 1893; and Trei ani din 
Istoria Romanilori, 1797-1800, one volume in-4o0., Bucarest, 1895.] Arti- 
cles by him have appeared in the Annals of the Academy since their initial 
volume, while one of his latest long papers deals with the Codex Bandinus 
[Anal. Acad., Ist.]. 

To Mr. Dimitrie A. Sturdza I am chiefly indebted for the substance of 
this paper, and I gladly acknowledge the generosity with which he placed 
much valuable material at my disposal. Mr. Sturdza, formerly minister of 
public instruction, now prime minister of Kumania, and secretary general 
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of the Academy, is most eminent as an historian and politician, and dis- 
tinguished as a numismatist. A work in which he has been interested for 
years is now progressing with unusual rapidity, thanks to a liberal endow- 
ment adininistered by the Rumanian Academy. [Acte gi documente relative 
la Istoria Renascerit RomAniel, de Dimitrie A, Sturdza,Vol. 1-v11, Bucarest, 
1888-06, 80.) It is a voluminous collection of acts and documents, relating 
to the history of Rumania, composed in various languages and uniformly 
translated into French. It begins with the treaties made by the Rumanian 
princes and voyvods with their Turkish masters in 1391, 1460, 1511, and 
1634; and later, with Russia, from 1674 on; and follows the documentary 
history of the country from that time forward, Under Mr. Sturdza’s 
direction foreign archives everywhere are diligently searched for further 
material, although the facilities, especially in Turkish territory, are not 
always particularly good, Since 1876 a similar series of documents has 
been publishing under the auspices of the Academy and the minister of 
public instruction, [Documente privitére la Istoria RomAnilor, culese de 
Eudoxit de Hurmuzaki, Bucarest, 1876-96, 23 vols., 80.] This series takes 
up the posthumous work of the late academician Hurmuzaki, and is edited 
by various scholars, among others by Mr. Sturdza himself. Twenty-three 
large volumes have already appeared, and others are reported in prepara- 
tion. As a numismatist, Mr. Sturdza has won especial recognition. His 
valuable collection of Rumanian coins, one of the most perfect of its kind, 
is in the keeping of the Museum authorities, where it receives constant 
care and numerous additions at the hands of its generous patron, who is 
appointed by the Academy a committee of one in charge of numismatics. 
As secretary general of the Academy. Mr. Sturdza is present at nearly every 
debate, where by his wide learning, he plays a leading part in directing the 
discussions. 

This study would not be complete if I failed to say a word about the 
scientific section. Dr. V. Babes, the great bacteriologist, is frequently 
heard at the sessions of the Academy; also Dr. C. I. Istrati, correspond- 
ing Rumanian member of this section, an ardent admirer of Lavoisier, a 
frequent contributor to the Bulletin de la Société Chimique de Paris, an 
authority on the natural salt and petroleum oil resources of his country. 
His latest work, on the Nomenclature of Organic Chemistry, presented to 
the Academy, March 12, 1896, lies before me as I write. I cannot under- 
take to give to this section the attention it deserves, nor am I able to 
enter into the details of its work, or to consider the relative merits of its 
members. Let me therefore turn to a matter of greater intrinsic interest 
to the members of this Association. 

Perhaps most welcome on the whole may prove to be a few words on the 
recent work in the field of archeology under the direction of the eminent 
academician, Prof. Grigorie Tocilescu, of the literary section. Traces of 
Roman occupancy are repeatedly found in Rumania, from the famous 
bridge built by Emperor Trajan over the Danube, to the site of Ovid's 
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exile at Tomi close to the modern Costanza on the Black Sea. And 
now we have before us the reports on most important archeological dis- 
coveries of a Koman city buried since the fifth century of our era in 
the Dobrudscha or lower Danube region, south of that river but on 
Rumanian sil, (See the informal announcement made by Professor Toci- 
lescu to the Academy at its sitting of June 16, 1895, Anal, Acad, xvul 
Desb.| After carrying on extensive excavations during several years, the 
moat striking results of Professor Tocilescu’s labors, according to a report 
of the proceedings at the recent congress of the Koyal Archwological 
Institute at Canterbury, England, included the identification of the ancient 
topography of Lower Moesia; the discovery of three great lines of fortifi- 
cations running across the province; the collection of over six hundred 
ancient inscriptions; and the excavation of a considerable part of a buried 
city, Tropaeum Trajani, now Adamklissi, situated about ten miles to 
the south of Ragova, It was one of the most important places in that 
region, attained municipal rank, and became the chief garrison of the 
frontier. A few years ago all that was visible of it was a heap of ruins, 
including a great tumulus of masonry; its name even was unknown. 
By some it was regarded as a Persian monument of the age of Darius; 
others supposed it to be the tomb of a Roman general or of a Gothic 
chief. These conjectures have now given place to certainty, since Professor 
Tocilescu has unravelled the history of the site and laid bare some of its 
most remarkable buildings. His plan indicates a city of some twenty-six 
odd acres in area, surrounded by walls adapted to the variations of the 
surface, and with thirty-six towers or bastions, of which twelve have been 
already uncovered. Three gates are visible, two larger ones east and west, 
and a postern on the south. The principal street is paved with slabs of 
stone and has central channels, one for the water supply, the other for 
drainage. Right and left of the main street were ranged great buildings— 
here a basilica (in the classical sense), there a Byzantine basilica with a 
crypt under the altar and containing a fine mosaic. There are proofs 
that the city had been rebuilt, as stones bearing inscriptions had been 
used as building material. Further evidence of this has also been 
found in the inscription of a trophy which dates from the year 316, and 
furnishes information as to the history of the region. The city was founded 
by Trajan, received municipal rights towards the close of the third century, 
and was probably destroyed by the Goths. The Emperor Constantine 
and his associate Licinianus fought the barbarians and ‘built the city of 
the Tropaeans from its foundations.’ [Ad confirmandam limitis tutel- 
lam etiam Tropaeensium civitas a fundamentis feliciter auspicato con- 
structa est.] The tropaeum, of limestone, 8 feet 9 inches in height, was the 
memorial of the victory, and its design served as the arms of the city. It 
will require several years of continuous excavation to lay open the entire 
city. Thanks to the labors of Professor Tocilescu, the great tumulus has 
ceased to be an enigma; its epoch and motive have been revealed, and the 
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splendid monument of which it encloses the remains has been described 
and figured in a monograph by the discoverer. [Monumentul de la Adam- 
klissi, Tropaeum Traiani—de Grigorie Tocilescu, Vienna, 1895—presented 
before the Rumanian Academy at the public session held November 3rd, 
1895, Anal. Acad., xvitt Desb,] It may be briefly described as a gigantic 
trophy erected by the Emperor Trajan, after his victory over the Dacians 
in the years 108-109. It was dedicated to Mars Ultor, and its architect 
was Apollodorus of Damascus. 

On the sixth of October, 1895, Prof. Tocilescu reported to the Academy 
another most important find,—a mausoleum erected by Trajan to com- 
memorate the soldiers who fell near the spot in a battle in which the 
Emperor himself took part. The monument is quadrangular on a platform 
of five or six steps, and bore plaques covered with inscriptions recording 
the names of the Roman citizens, the legionaries, and even the peregrini 
who fell in the battle. These inscriptions are full of interest, and contain 
details of the domus or of the domicilium of the Roman soldiers, and of the 
countries to which the peregrini belonged. Prof. Tocilescu suggests that 
the great trophy was erected by Trajan at Adamklissi, although the war 
was mostly fought north of the Danube, on account of the Emperor’s own 
presence at the opening battle near that spot, and within the three lines of 
defense. This battle is indicated on the Trajan column. The mausoleum 
appears to have been in the form of a mupés such as is seen on the coins of 
Antoninus Pius and Julia Domna. 

These excavations are now going forward without interruption, and are 
of the utmost interest to Rumanians, as bringing to light long-buried 
memorials of the birth of their nation. 


Professor F, N. Scott commented upon this paper. 
5. “On the morality Pride of Life.” By Professor Alois 


Brandl, of the University of Berlin, Germany. [Read by 
title. 


[The American Dialect Society held its Annual Meeting 
at 5 o’clock. 


EXTRA SESSION. 


The Association convened in an extra session, December 
29, at 8 p. m., to hear the annual address of the President of 
the Association. 

Dr, C. F. Thwing, President of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity presided, and in a brief address saluted the Association 
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with a hearty welcome, and commented upon the significance 
of its work, He then introduced Professor Calvin Thomas, 
President of the Association, who delivered an address entitled 
“ Literature and Personality,” 


SECOND SESSION, DECEMBER 30. 


The second regular session was begun at 9.30 o’clock, a, m. 


6. “Diseases of English prose: a study in rhetorical 
pathology.” By Professor F. N. Scott, of the University 
of Michigan. 

This paper was discussed by Professors H. E. Greene, 
James W. Bright, E. L. Walter, George Hempl, O. F, 
Emerson, and Calvin Thomas, 


7. “Gaston Paris: Romance philologist and member of the 
French Academy.” By Professor H. A. Todd, of Columbia 
University. [Read by Dr. B. D, Woodward. ] 

A discussion of the paper was offered by Professor E. W. 
Manning. 


8. “The Cronica de los rimos antiguos.” By Dr. C. C. 
Marden, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor F, M. Warren discussed this paper. 


9. “The primitive-Teutonic Order of Words.” By Dr. 
George H. McKnight, of Cornell University. 

This paper was discussed by Professors M. D. Learned, 
George A. Hench, George Hempl, and James W. Bright. 


10, “A Study of the metrical structure of the Middle 
English poem Pearl.” By Mr. Clark 8, Northup, of Cornell 
University. [Read by title. ] 


[The Modern Language Association of Ohio held a brief 
session for the transaction of business at 2.30 o’clock, p. m.] 
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THIRD SESSION. 


The President called to order the third regular session of 
the meeting at 2,30 o’clock p, m, 


| ; The committee on place of meeting reported invitations 
extended by the University of Pennsylvania, the University 
| of Toronto, and the University of Virginia, It recommended 
the acceptance of the invitation of the University of Pennsyl- 
| vania, This report was adopted. 


y 11. “Etiquette Books for Women in the Middle Ages,” 
By Dr. Mary N. Colvin, of the College for Women, Cleve- 
_ land, Ohio. 

= | Comments upon the paper were offered by Professors F. 
M. Warren and C, C. Marden. 


12. “The geographical boundaries of the ka- and che- 
i districts in the north of France.” By Dr. F. Bonnotte, of 
t the Johns Hopkins University. 
1 


13. “Spenser’s debt to Ariosto.” By Mr. R. E. Neil 


Dodge, of Brown University. 
This paper was discussed by Dr. Edward Meyer and Pro- 


y | fessor H. E. Greene. 
14. “Report of the work of the Modern Language Asso- 


ciation of Ohio.” By Professor Ernst A. Eggers (Secretary), 
of the Ohio State University. 


Mr. and Mrs, J. H. Wade received the ladies and gentle- 
men of the Association at their home, 1043 Euclid Avenue, 
on Wednesday evening, December 30, at 8 o’clock p, m, 


FOURTH SESSION, DECEMBER 31. 


The fourth regular session of the meeting was convened at 
9.30 o’clock a, ., December 31, 
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15, “The novels of Hermann Sudermann: Der Katzenasteg, 
and the light it throws on the general theme of his works,” 
By Professor Lawrence A, McLouth, of the New York Uni- 
versity, 


This paper is a brief study of Sudermann’s novel, Der Katsensteg (Cotta, 
Stuttgart, 1886), with reference (1) to the development of the characters, 
and (2) to the author's views of some social and ethical questions, more or 
less prominent in most of his works, The numbers refer to the pages of 
the twenty-sixth edition (Cotta, Stuttgart, 1896), Sudermann and Boleslay 
are sometimes referred to by the initial letter, 

I, The plot of Der Katzensteg.—Boleslay von Schranden, son of a hot- 
headed Polish sympathizer in Prussia, loses his mother early and grows 
up with little or no training, till the village parson undertakes his 
education. He conceives a boyish affection for Helene, the parson’s 
daughter; this develops into a youthful love in Kénigsberg, where they 
are at school. 

Meantime his father, a cruel and dissipated man, forces his young mis- 
tress, Regine, to betray the Prussians into the hands of the French. The 
indignant villagers burn his castle, among the ruins of which the baron 
and his still faithful mistress live in a state of half siege. The baron’s 
disgrace causes his son to be ostracised at Kénigsberg; and with Helene’s 
promises to be faithful, he goes to East Prussia, gives up his real name, 
and becomes a farm laborer. Later he enters the service of Prussia 
against the French and becomes a very popular officer under the name of 
Baumgart. He is severely wounded and left for dead upon the field. He 
recovers, 

On his way home after the war he is entertained by his war comrades, 
in conversation with whom he hears of his father’s death and of the 
villagers’ refusal to give him proper burial, A cry of anger betrays B.'s 
identity. He hastens home. Among the ruins of the castle of Schranden 
he finds Regine, the ragged, forlorn, hopeless mistress of his father, dig- 
ging in the castle park a grave for her seducer. He spurns her, summons 
by her aid some army comrades, and with their help succeeds in burying 
his father properly in spite of the villagers, Alienated by the traitorous 
act of his father, his friends then leave him to himself, 

He must live amid the ruins till spring, or give up his estate, He 
and Regine must live together. During the autumn and winter her self- 
sacrifice, dog-like fidelity and natural beauty gradually change B.'s disgust 
to passionate love; his dignity, manliness and goodness awaken her pride 
and finally kindle her love, His former sweetheart, Helene, residing in 
the village with her father, the parson, a bitter enemy of B,’s on account 
of the old baron’s deed, seems indifferent to B., does not answer his letters, 
Boleslav has idealized her and thinks that the worship of this ideal is 
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love, It checks him in his love for Regine, which he opposes as unworthy 
and base. During the winter an attempt made by his arch-enemies, the 
Merckels, to involve him in difficulty on account of his assumed name, 
fails and results in his being made captain of the militia at Schranden by 
the king. This further embitters the villagers. He sees that, if he remains 
with Regine, temptation will prove too great. He leaves and spends some 
months preparing to return with an army of laborers, to rebuild the castle 
and to reclaim his paternal acres, As he nears Schranden, war with 
France breaks out anew, he hastens to his post at the head of the militia 
of Schranden. The soldiers hate him; Lieutenant Merckel mutinies, is 
struck down with the captain's sword, is imprisoned in the church. 

Going home, B. finds Regine fast succumbing to the maddening influences 
of solitude, disappointment and hopelessness, In his presence she rouses 
and brightens. He cannot bear to tell her that he must leave for the war 
on the morrow, The poor thing must have an evening of respite. But 
the old passion returns. To strengthen his resolves, he turns to the few 
letters that have come during his absence. One is from Helene, making an 
appointment to meet him that very night. In spite of Regine’s entreaties 
he goes to meet Helene. He finds her a prudish, selfish woman, who is 
trying to use his love for her to secure the release from imprisonment of 
her new lover, the insubordinate Lieutenant Merckel. Then B. realizes 
that he loves not Helene but Regine. 

When he returns to the castle, he finds that Regine has been shot and 
killed. This had happened while she was trying to escape that she might 
warn B. of an ambuscade against his life. He carries her body up to the 
castle park. When he descends to the village to announce her murder to 
the authorities, he hears the ravings of her inebriate father in delirium 
tremens. The old wretch betrays himself as guilty of arson of the castle and 
of murder of his daughter, whom he had purposely sent to her ruin at 
the hands of the old baron. Boleslav returns, determined to bury Regine 
without the hateful offices of the parson or the villagers. As he prepares 
to bury her, he realizes for the first time clearly what the poor creature 
really was. He buries her in the grave that she had begun for his father. 
The same morning he marches away at the head of his troops, and falls on 
the field of battle. 

II. Development of Boleslav's character.—He is determined and brave; for 
he defies the whole village, insists upon the proper burial of his father, 
plans to wrest his inheritance from the hands of his tenants, and is a valiant 
soldier (pp. 52, 53, 72, 79, 85-86, 101, 116-117, et al.). He has a fiery 
temper (pp. 78-79, 81-82, 134, 269-260), He has a kind and sympathetic 
heart (pp. 128-129, 132-133, 168-169). He feels ashamed of his father’s 
treacherous deed (pp. 43, 48, 49, 63, 124-126, 266, 268), but is willing to 
assume such blame as is put upon him. He is patriotic, and this feeling is 
strengthened by his desire to make up for his father’s sin (pp, 42, 46, 47, 
49, 223-224), 
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III. His feelings for Helene.—He early begins to idealize her and his 
boyish love for her. Her face and character he gradually blends with 
those of a saint, whose picture hangs in te Kinigasberger Cathedral (pp. 
85-36, 37, 45, 141, 148, 170, 263). His ideas of his feelings for Helene and 
for Regine are not correct (pp, 285, 322, 3380), He loves Regine, while 
thinking he loves Helene, His last interview with her shows him her 
heart and his own (pp. 321-331), 

IV. His love for Regine.—Boleslav’s feelings for Kegine begin with dis- 
gust, almost hatred (pp. 60, 63, 67, 73), He avoids her (pp. 108, 131), 
Then his necessity (pp. 73, 130, 131) and her faithfulness (pp, 102, 117- 
118, et al.) make him grateful, He begins to take interest in her (p, 165), 
but cannot make up his mind to talk with her (p, 166), He misses her 
(pp. 169-170), Seeing her often, he begins to notice her beauty, It im- 
presses him slowly at first, and he tries to hide his admiration (pp, 171-172, 
173, 181, 184, 190), It is difficult to decide at what point his love first 
shows itself; perhaps (pp. 171-172), or (pp. 183-184), or (pp. 197-198), or 
(p. 199), or (pp. 200-201), or elsewhere, But clear indications of love are 
found (p, 261); it has the heart-beat of a thoroughly human love. 

V. Development of Regine’s character.—Her appearance as a child, her early 
life, her introduction and career at the castle we see pictured (pp. 54, 67, 180, 
181, 192, 193, 194). Here lie the causes of her fall. She is brave (pp. 60, 70, 
117, et al.), but sometimes slavish (pp. 60-61, 108), self-sacrificing (pp. 117, 
186-187, et al.), faithful as a dog (pp. 63, 69, 108, 129, 133, 136, 204-205, et 
al.), superstitious (pp. 183-184), imaginative (pp. 206-207), unused to kind- 
ness (pp. 148, 173-174, 204), frank (pp. 65-66, 69, 178, 192-193, 255), some- 
times stubborn (pp. 257, 259); she feels shame at the past (pp. 67, 175, 198, 
258), and has a natural desire to please (pp. 166, 167, 172, 178, 201-203). 

VI. Regine’s love for Boleslav.—At first she looks at him with suspicion, pos- 
sibly anger (p. 60). Soon her fidelity and devotion are marked (see above), 
These arise not from love but from a habit of abject obedience and from the 
thought that B. is her only friend. Gradually Regine and B. are brought 
together, at first only to be repelled, he by the disgust at the depths to which 
she has gone, she by shame and dislike of showing him her feelings (pp. 135- 
138, 145-148, 172-175, et al.). Then his kindness shows its effects on her, 
in awakening her womanly modesty and pride (pp. 60, 71, 166-167, et al.), 
her love of admiration (pp. 171-172), and in causing outbursts of feeling, 
which he sometimes repels and of which she is usually ashamed (pp. 187- 
138, 148, 173-175, et al.). He arouses her womanliness: she is ashamed of 
her past life as far as her low ideals allow her (pp. 67, 175, 193, 255, 268). 
Absence in Regine of jealousy of Helene would place the point of her fall- 
ing in love with B. later than (pp. 186-188), But see (p. 186, lines 18 and 
19). Peculiar embarrassment points suspiciously to an earlier feeling, but 
other emotions can easily be given as causes (pp. 148, 173-174, 184-186, ete.), 
But rather strong indications of love are found (pp. 195-197), also (pp. 204- 
205, 207-208), Or in the Inst case was it the wine? The dramatic scene 
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(pp. 243-250) shows her condition of heart, She has risked her life for B, 
(p. 253), Her accepting him instead of her father would be natural without 
the factor of love; but her greater anxiety for B than for herself shows deep 
affection, But from the scene (pp. 260-261) there is no doubt about her love. 
Her letter (pp. 283-284), the conversation at B.'s return (pp, 300-302), her 
emotions (pp, 306-307), her appearance and actions (pp, 308, 311), and 
finally the circumstances of her death (pp, 383-334) are clear indications 
that she gave Boleslav the best love her heart had, 

VII.—Boleslav’s final consideration of Regine’s charucter.—Regine had not 
repented, was even content with what had happened (p. 346), And yet 
she admits her wickedness, though she seems rather indifferent to its con- 
sequences (p. 208), and often shows a feeling of guilt and shame (pp. 
137-138, 174-175, et al.). Boleslav had wondered whether it was the 
obtuseness of the beast or the wickedness of the demon that made her will 
so strong and her conscience so weak. [But neither of these qualities is 
strongly marked in the novel.) Now he knows that she was simply a 
complete and great human being (p. 347). The Herdenwitz (p. 347) has 
botched Nature’s handiwork; human beings no longer remain one with 
the Naturleben (p. 347) in the bad and the good. What men call ‘bad’ and 
‘good’ floats indistinct on the surface between what man is and what he 
thinks he is: the natural lies in latent energy in the depths below. Those 
blest by Nature may seek light without being confused by the fogs of 
wisdom and error. Regine was one of these (p. 347). What Nature 
demands of men becomes to them filth and sin; what human institutions 
ask seems shallow and absurd. Human feelings are not consistent (p. 
848); the good and the bad, the right and the wrong, honor and disgrace 
are mingled in confusion; God himself is powerless. Dust need not fear 
dust (p. 349), What was sin, if that which was called virtue, so pitifully went 
to naught? Where was the bad, when the good became mockery (p. 880) ? 

III. Conelusion —These words are either simply Boleslav’s, or are Suder- 
mann’s put into B.'s mouth. The fact that most of 8.’s works represent 
some phase of the conflict between the natural and the conventional in 
human love, the fact that the closing sentence in Die Geschichte der Stillen 
Miihle (Geschwister, Berlin, 1887; 14th edition, Cotta, Stuttgart, 1895, 
p. 180), “Sie withnt das groase Verbrechen, daa wich Jugend nennt,” almost 
certainly expresses the author, and the fact that he manages in almost 
every case to awaken the sympathy of the reader for those suffering under 
the pressure of the conventional—these facts seem to indicate that Suder- 
mann stands on the nature side of the controversy, 

Sudermann himself says he is no writer of Tendensromane, and a careful 
reading shows this to be true. But neither is he the idea-less, opinionless 
amateur photographer of human nature, ‘snapping’ his camera without 
method or plan, nor yet the dauber of pictured signs to advertise some 
social nostrum: he is rather the artist in whose pictures of human nature 
we can see somewhat of his own opinions, 
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Remarks upon this subject were offered by President 
Calvin Thomas, 


16, “b after r and / in Gothic,” By Professor George A, 
Hench, of the University of Michigan, 
This paper was discussed by Professor James W, Bright. 


17. “The so-called eye-rimes in o in Modern English,” 
By Dr. Charles Davidson, of the University of the State of 
New York, 

Comments upon this paper were offered by Professors 
George Hemp! and James W. Bright. 


Professor Charles H. Thurber, of Morgan Park Academy, 
as a member of the Committee appointed by the National 
Educational Association to investigate and report upon the 
subject of college entrance requirements, opened a discus- 
sion of 


18. “College entrance requirements in French and Ger- 
man :” 

a, Uniform units of measurement, Are they possible? If 
80, should they be based on time or quantity? 

6, Elements that should compose a proper entrance ex- 
amination paper. (1) Sight translation. (2) Grammatical 
questions. (3) Translation from English into the foreign 
language. The adoption of these three elements to the exclu- 
sion of others would obviate specification of authors and 
permit free substitution. 

ce. Advantages of fixed requirements for a definite period 
of time, say five years, 

d, The preparation of a model scheme of entrance require- 
ments for French and German, 


This discussion was continued by Professors Hermann 
Woldmann, George A. Hench, L. A. McLouth, F, M. War- 
ren, James W, Bright, Charles Harris and Hugo Schilling. 
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Professor George A. Hench closed the discussion by offer- 
ing the following resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That a Committee of Twelve be appointed (a) to 
consider the position of the Modern Languages in Secondary 
Education ; (6) to examine into and make recommendations 
upon methods of instruction, the training of teachers, and 
such other questions connected with the teaching of the 
Modern Languages in the Secondary Schools and the Col- 
leges as in the judgment of the Committee may require 
consideration. 

Resolved, That this Committee shall consist of the present 
President of the Association, Professor Calvin Thomas, as 
Chairman, and eleven members of the Association to be named 
by him. 

Resolved, That the Association hereby refers to this Com- 
mittee the request of a Committee of the National Educational 
Association for coéperation in the consideration of the subject 
of college entrance examinations in French and German. 

Resolved, That this Committee be authorized to draw upon 
the Treasurer of the Association for an amount not exceeding 
one hundred dollars, for the necessary expenditures of the 
Committee. 

The following Committee was accordingly appointed : 

Cavin THomas, Chairman, Professor of Germanic Languages, Columbia 
University. 

E. H. Bassrrt, Secretary, Instructor of Germanic Languages, Columbia 
University. 

B. L. Bowen, Professor of Romanic Languages, Ohio State University. 

H. C. G. Brann, Professor of German, Hamilton College. 

W. H. Caxrvurta, Professor of German, University of Kansas. 

8. W. Currine, Associate Professor of German, University of Chicago. 

A. M. Ex.iort, Professor of Romanic Languages, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

C. H. GRANDGENT, Professor of Romanic Languages, Harvard University. 

G. A. Hencu, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Michigan. 

Hueco A. Rennert, Professor of Romanic Languages, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Ws. B. Snow, Teacher of French, English High School, Boston, Mass. 

B. W. Wes, Professor of Modern Languages, University of the South. 
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The auditing committee reported that the accounts of the 
Treasurer were found to be correct. 


The Secretary read the following message received from 
the Secretary of the Central Division : 


The Central Division of the Modern Language Association of America 
sends greeting to friends and colleagues in Cleveland. 


St. Louis, Mo., H. Scumipt-W ARTENBERG. 
December 81, 1897. 


The report of the Committee on nomination of officers was 
received, and the following officers were elected for the year 
1897: 


President : Albert S. Cook, Yale University. 
Secretary : James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 
Treasurer: Herbert E. Greene, Johns Hopkins University. 


Executive Council. 

C. T. Winchester, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Bliss Perry, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

M. D. Learned, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Ernst Voss, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

E. A. Eggers, State University of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 

Julius Goebel, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford 
University, Cal. 

A. R. Hohlfeld, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. A. Harrison, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

W. S. Currell, Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va. 


Phonetic Section. 


President : A. Melville Bell, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary: George Hempl, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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Pedagogical Section. 
President: F. N. Scott, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
Secretary: O. F. Emerson, Adelbert College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Editorial Committee. 


C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Professor Herbert E. Greene offered the following reso- 
lution, which was heartily seconded by the Secretary, and 
adopted by a unanimous vote of the Association : 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of 
America, assembled in Cleveland for its fourteenth annual 
convention, tenders its hearty thanks to the President and 
the Officers of the Western Reserve University, and to the 
Local Committee, for the cordial entertainment and for the 
efficient codperation which have contributed so much to the 
success of this Convention ; and 

Resolved, That the Association hereby expresses to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Wade its sincere thanks for their gracious 
hospitality in welcoming to their home the members of the 
Association. 
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The Association adjourned at 12.30 o’clock p. m. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1897. : 
President, 
ALBERT S. COOK, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary, Treasurer, 
JAMES W. BRIGHT, HERBERT E. GREENE, ' 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


C. T. WINCHESTER, BLISS PERRY, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
M. D. LEARNED, ERNST VOSS, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
E. A. EGGERS, JULIUS GOEBEL, 
State University of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Stanford University, Cal. 
A. R. HOHLFELD, J. A. HARRISON, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


W. S. CURRELL, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


PHONETIC SECTION. 


President, Secretary, 
A. MELVILLE BELL, GEORGE HEMPL, 
Washington, D. C. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PEDAGOGICAL SECTION. 


President, Secretary, 
F. N. SCOTT, O. F. EMERSON, 
University of Michigan, Ann “arbor, Mich, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


C. T. WINCHESTER, E. A. EGGERS, 
First Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 
JULIUS GOEBEL, 
Third Vice-President, 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 


Cc. H. GRANDGENT, H. SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


(INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
ASSOcIATION).' 


Abernethy, Mr. J. W., 231 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Adams, Prof. James W., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Adams, Dr. W. A., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Adler, Dr. Cyrus, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Akers, Prof. J. T., Central College, Richmond, Ky. 

Allen, Prof. Edward A., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Allen, Mr. Philip 8., 612 Maple St., Station O, Chicago, Ill. 

Almstedt, Mr. Hermann B., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5700 
Jackson Avenue]. 

Anderson, Prof. E. P., 5609 Jackson Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Augustin, Prof. Marie J., Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, New Orleans, 
La. 


Babbitt, Prof. E. H., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Bader, Prof. John H., City Schools, Staunton, Va. 

Baillot, Prof. E. P., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
Baker, Dr. T. S., 1202 Mt. Royal Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Baldwin, Dr. C. 8., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Bartlett, Mr. D. L., 16 W. Monument St., Baltimore, Md. 
Bartlett, Prof. G. A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Baskervill, Prof. W. M., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Becker, Mr. E. J., 2131 Maryland Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Belden, Dr. H. M., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Bell, Prof. A. Melville, 1525 35th St., W., Washington, D. C. 
Benton, Prof. Chas. W., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bernays, Miss Thekla, 3623 Laclede Avenue., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bevier, Prof. Louis, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Bierwirth, Dr. H. C., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Bignell, Mr. Wm., High School, Allegheny, Pa. 


1 Members are earnestly requested to notify promptly both the Secretary 
and the Treasurer of changes of address. 
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Bishop, Prof. Wm. H., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Blackburn, Prof. F. A., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Blackwell, Prof. R. E., Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Blau, Dr. Max F., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Bloomberg, Prof. A. A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Blume, Mr. Julius, 1119 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. 

Boatwright, President F. W., Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 

Both-Hendriksen, Miss L., 166 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bothne, Prof. Gisle, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 

Boughton, Prof. Willis, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Bowen, Prof. B. L., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Bowen, Dr. E. W., Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Boyd, Prof. John C., University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

Brandt, Prof. H. C. G., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Brédé, Prof. C. F., 20 Queen Lane, Germantown, Pa. 

Bright, Prof. James W., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Brinton, Dr. D. G., Media, Pa. 

Bristol, Mr. E. N., 29 W. 23d St., New York, N. Y. 

Broatch, Mr. J. W., 596 Pierson Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
[Canton, Ohio]. 

Bronson, Prof. T. B., Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Brown, Prof. A. N., Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Brown, Prof. Calvin 8., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Brown, Prof. E. M., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bruce, Prof. J. D., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Brumbaugh, Prof. M. G., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bruner, Prof. James D., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Brush, Mr. Murray P., Columbus, Ohio. 

Brusie, Prof. C. F., Mt. Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Bryan, Ensign Henry F., Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Butler, Prof. F. R., Boston University, Boston, Mass. [168 Lafayette Street, 
Salem, Mass. ]. 


Cabeen, Prof. Chas. W., 403 University Place, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Callaway, Jr., Prof. M., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Cameron, Prof. A. Guyot, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Canfield, Prof. A. G., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
Carpenter, Dr. F. I., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Carpenter, Prof. G. R., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Carruth, Prof. W. H., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Carson, Miss Luella Clay, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Chambers, Prof. H. E., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Chapman, Prof. Henry Leland, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
Chase, Dr. Frank H., 10 Arch St., Haverhill, Mass. 
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Chase, President G. C., Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 

Cheek, Prof. 8. R., Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Child, Dr. Clarence G., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clapp, Prof. John M., Illinois College, Jacksonville, Il. 

Clark, Prof. J. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Clary, Mr. 8. W., 110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Cohn, Prof. Adolphe, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Cohn, Prof. H., Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Coggeshall, Miss Louise K., 102 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Colin, Dr. Thérése F., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Collins, Prof. George 8., Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Collitz, Prof. H., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Colville, Mr. W. T., Carbondale, Pa. 

Colvin, Dr. Mary Noyes, College for Women, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Conant, Prof. C. Everett, Lincoln University, Lincoln, Ill. 

Conklin, Prof. Clara, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb, 

Cook, Prof. Albert 8., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Cooper, Prof. W. A., Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 

Corwin, Dr. Robert N., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Covert, Hon. John C., 889 Doan St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Crabb, Mr. W. D., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Crane, Prof. T. F., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Crawshaw, Prof. W. H., Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Crow, Dr. Chas, L., Weatherford College, Weatherford, Texas. 

Crow, Prof. M. Foote, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Crowell, Mr. A. C., German Seminar, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Curdy, Prof. A. E., Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich, 
Curme, Prof. G. O., Northwestern University, Evanston, III, 

Currell, Prof. W. 8., Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va, 
Cutier, Miss 8, R., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Cutting, Prof. Starr W., University of Chicago, Chicago, Il, 


van Daell, Prof. A. N., Mass, Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass, 

Dauer, Prof. F, A., Normal School, Geneva, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, 

Davidson, Prof. Charles, Albany, N. Y. [1 Sprague Place.] 

Davidson, Prof. F. J. A., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal. 

Davies, Prof. W. W., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Dawson, Prof. Arthur C., Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ill. 

De Haan, Prof. Fonger, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

Deering, Prof. R. W., Woman’s College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Deutsch, Prof. W., High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Diekhoff, Mr. T. J. C., 38 Packard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dixon, Prof. J. M., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dodge, Prof. D. K., University of Illinois, Champaign, II. 
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Dodge, Prof. P. D., Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Dodge, Prof. R. E. Neil, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Douay, Prof. Gaston, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Drake, Dr. Allison, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Dunlap, Prof. C. G., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Earle, Mrs. E. M., 5810 Drexel Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Easton, Prof. M. W., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edgar, Prof. Pelham, Victoria University, Toronto, Canada, 

Effinger, Mr. John R., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Egge, Prof. Albert E., Washington Agricultural College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 

Eggers, Prof. E. A., State Univ. of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 

Eliel, Mrs. Mathilde, Hyde Park High School, Chicago, 111. 

Elliott, Prof. A. Marshall, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Emerson, Prof. O. F., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Epes, Prof. John D., Blackstone, Virginia. 


Fairchild, Mr. J. R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 
Faust, Dr. A. B,, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Fay, Prof. C. E., Tufts College, College Hill, Mass. 

Ferrell, Prof. C. C., University of Mississippi, University P, O., Miss, 
Ferren, Dr. H. M., 157 Lowrie St.. Allegheny, Pa. 

von Fingerlin, Prof. Edgar, Furman University, Greenville, 8. C. 
Fitzgerald, Mr, John D., 57 Liberty St., Newark, N. J. 

Fischer, Prof. Chas, L., Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
Fluegel, Prof. Ewald, Stanford University, Cal, 

Fontaine, Prof. J. A.. Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
Ford, Prof. Joseph 8., Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H, 
Fortier, Prof. Aleée, Tulane University, New Orleans, La, 
Fossler, Prof. L., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb, 
Francke, Prof. K., Harvard University, Cambridge, Maas, 
Freeman, Prof, C, C., Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. 
Froelicher, Prof. H., Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md, 

Fruit, Prof. John P., Bethel College, Russellville, Ky. 

Fuller, Prof. Paul, P. O. Box 2559, New York, N. Y. 


Gandolfo, Mr. Paul C., 2516 Dumaine St., New Orleans, La. 
Garner, Prof. 8., Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Garnett, Prof. J. M., Baltimore, Md. 

Garrett, Dr. Alfred C., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., 1321 Fillmore St., Topeka, Kansas. 
Gayley, Prof. Charles M., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Geddes, Jr., Prof. James, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Gerber, Prof. A., Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
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Gloss, Miss Janet C., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo, 
Goebel, Prof. Julius, Stanford University, Cal. 

Gorrell, Dr. J. H., Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C, 
Graeser, Prof. C, A., Supt. Public Schools, Darlington, 8. C. 
Grandgent, Prof. C. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 
Greene, Prof. Herbert E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Grossman, Prof. Edward A., 1 W. 81st St., New York, N. Y. 
Griffin, Prof. James O., Stanford University, Cal. 

Griffin, Mr. N. E., 1027 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

Groth, Dr. P., 291 49th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gruener, Prof. Gustav, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Gudeman, Prof. A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gummere, Prof. F. B., Haverford College, Pa. 

Gutknecht, Miss L. L., 6340 Wright Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Gwinn, Dr. Mary M., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Hale, Jr., Prof. E. E., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hall, Prof. J. Lesslie, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Hamburger, Prof. Felix, Pawtucket, R. [. 

Hanscom, Dr. Elizabeth D., 33 Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 

Harper, Prof. G. M., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Harris, Prof. Chas., Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harris, Miss M. A., Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

Harrison, Prof. J. A., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Harrison, Prof. T. P., Davidson College, N. C. 

Hart, Prof. C. E., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [33 Livingston 
Avenue. } 

Hart, Prof. J. M., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hatfield, Prof. James T., Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Haupt, Prof. Paul, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Hausknecht, Prof. Emil, Thaer Str. 21, Berlin, N. W., Germany. 

Haussmann, Dr. W. A., 1627 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hay, Prof. Henry H., Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Heddaeus, Prof. J., 120 Hart St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Heller, Prof. Otto, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hempl, Prof. George, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [95 E. 
University Ave.]. 

Hench, Prof. G. A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Henckels, Prof. Theodore, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Henneman, Prof. J. B., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hervey, Mr. William A., 607 West 138th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hewitt, Prof. W. T., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hobigand, Mr. J. A., Boston School of Languages, 88 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Hochdérfer, Prof. R., Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Hoffman, Prof. B. F., University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
Hohlfeld, Prof. A. R., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Holzwarth, Prof. F, J., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Horning, Prof. L. E., Victoria University, Toronto, Ont. 

Hospes, Mrs, Cecilia, 3001 Lafayette Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 
Howe, Miss M. A., Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. 
Howeli, Miss Bertha, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hubbard, Rev. Chas, F., 54 Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hubbard, Prof. F. G., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Hubbard, Miss Grace A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Hulme, Prof. Wm. H., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hunt, Prof. T. W., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Huss, Prof. H. C. O., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Hutchinson, Miss Sarah D., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Ingraham, Prof. A., The Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 
Isaacs, Prof. A. S., New York University, New York, N. Y. 


von Jagemann, Prof. H. C. G., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

James, Dr. A. W., Miami College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Jack, Prof. Albert E., Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Jenkins, Dr. Thomas A., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Jessen, Mr. Karl D., University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Jodocius, Dr. A., The Delancey School, Cor. 17th and Delancey Place, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Johnson, Prof. H., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Jonas, Mr. Ed., 5741 Drexel Avenue, Chicago, [I]. 

Jones, Dr. H. P., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jordan, Miss M. A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Joynes, Prof. E. 8., South Carolina College, Columbia, 8. C. 


Kammann, Mr. Chas. H., Peoria High School, Peoria, Il. 

Karsten, Prof. Gustaf E., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kaufman, Mrs, J. J., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. [48323 Morgan 
St.]. 

Keidel, Dr. George C., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kent, Prof. Charles W., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Kern, Mr. Paul O., University of Chicago, Chicago, I]. 

Kerr, Jr., Mr. John E., 41 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 

Key, Mr. W. H., Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Kinard, Prof. James P., Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock 
Hill, 8. C. 

King, Prof. R. A., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kinney, Mr. Samuel Wardwell, Rome, N. Y. 

Kittredge, Prof. G. L., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Klaeber, Dr. Frederick, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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von Klenze, Dr. C., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Knox, Prof. Charles 8., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Krapp, Mr. George P., Springfield, Ohio. 

Kroeh, Prof. C. F., Stevens Inst. of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
Krug, Mr. Joseph, 67 Princeton St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kuersteiner, Mr. A. F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Kuhns, Prof. L. Oscar, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


Ladd, Prof. Wm. C., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Lang, Prof. H. R., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Lange, Mr. F. J., High School, Elgin, Ill. 

Learned, Prof. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, [1125 
S, 48th St.]. 

Lensner, Mr, H, J., 771 Doan St., Cleveland, Ohio, 

Lewis, Prof, E. University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Lewis, Prof. E. 8., Princeton University, Princeton, N, J, 

Lodeman, Prof. A,, Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich, 

Lodeman, Dr, F. E., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lodge, Prof. L. D,, Columbian University, Washington, D, C, 

Loiseaux, Mr, Louis A,, Columbia University, New York, N, Y. 

Longden, Prof, Henry B., De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind, 

Loomis, Prof. Freeman, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa, 

Lorenz, Mr, Theodore, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Luquiens, Prof, J., Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 

Lutz, Prof. F., Albion College, Albion, Mich, 

Lyman, Dr, A. B., Lyman, Md, 


Macine, Prof. John, University of North Dakota, University, N. D. 

MacLean, Chancellor G, E., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

MacMechan, Prof. Archibald, Dalhousie College, Halifax, N.S, 

Magill, Prof. Edward H., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa, 

Manly, Prof. John M., Brown University, Providence, RK. I. [9 Arlington 
Ave.]. 

Manning, Prof. E. W., Delaware College, Newark, Del. 

March, Prof. Francis A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

March, Jr., Prof. Francis A., Lafayette College,-Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Dr. P. B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marden, Dr. C. C., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Marsh, Prof. A. R., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mather, Jr., Prof. Frank Jewett, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Matthews, Prof. Brander, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Matthews, Prof. George R., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Matzke, Prof. J. E., Stanford University, Cal. 

McBryde, Jr., Prof. J. M., Hollins Institute, Hollins, Virginia. 
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McCabe, Prof. W. Gordon, University School, Richmond, Va. 

McClintock, Prof. W. D., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

McClumpha, Prof. C. F., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

McIlwaine, Prof. H. R., Hampden Sydney College, Prince Edward Co. 
Virginia. 

McKenzie, Dr. Kenneth, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

McKibben, Prof. G. F., Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

McKnight, Dr. George H., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

McLouth, Prof. L. A., New York University, New York, N. Y,. 

Mead, Prof. W. E., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 

Menger, Prof. L. E., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mensel, Prof. E. H., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Merrill, Prof. Katherine, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill, 

Meyer, Dr. Edward, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, [844 
Logan Avenue, | 

Meyer, Dr, Edward, 844 Logan Avenue, Cleveland, O, 

Meyer, Prof. George H., Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, III, 

Milford, Prof. Arthur B,, Wabash College, Crawfordaville, Ind, 

Miller, Mr, Chas, R., Duncannon, Pa, [University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa,] 

Miller, Prof, Daniel T., Brigham Young College, Logan, Utah. 

Mima, Prof, Edwin, Trinity College, Durham, N, C, 

Molenaer, Mr, Samuel P., Morristown, New Jersey, 

Montague, Prof. W. L., Amherst College, Amherst, Maas, 

Moore, Mr, A, A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N, Y, [72 Huestis St.] 

Moore, Prof. R. W., Colgate University, Hamilton, N, Y. 

Morton, Mr. E. P., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind, 

Morton, Prof, A. H., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass, 

Mott, Mr, L. F., College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [17 
Lexington Avenue, } 

Mulfinger, Mr. George A., 381 Marshfield Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Muzzarelli, Prof. A., 56 Liberty St., Savannah, Ga, 


Nash, Prof. B. H., 252 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 

Neff, Mr. Th., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Nelson, Miss Clara A., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Newcomer, Prof. A. G., Leland Stanford, Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Nichols, Prof. Alfred B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Noble, Prof. Charles, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Nollen, Prof. John 8., Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Northup, Mr. C. S., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Osthaus, Prof. Carl, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
Ott, Prof. J. H., Watertown, Wisconsin. 
Owen, Prof. Edward T., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 
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Pace, Miss Ida, Arkansas University, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 

Page, Prof. F. M., Haverford, Pa, 

Page, Dr. Curtis Hidden, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Palmer, Prof. A. H., Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 

Pancoaat, Prof, Henry 8S, Germantown, Pa, 

Pearce, Dr. J. W., 728 Camp St., New Orleans, La, 

Pearson, Prof, C, W., Beloit College, Beloit, Wise. 

Pendleton, Miss A. C., Bethany College, Bethany, W, Va. 

Penn, Mr. H. Columbia, Missouri. 

Penniman, Dr, Josiah H., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perkinson, Prof. W. H., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Perrin, Prof, M. L., Boston University, Boston, Mass, 

Perry, Prof, Bliss, Princeton University, Princeton, N, J. 

Pessels, Dr, Constance, Austin, Texas, [1910 Whitis Ave. | 

Peters, Prof, Robert J., Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo, 

Pinkham, Prof. G. R., Swanton, Vermont, 

Piutti, Miss Elise, Wells College, Aurora, N, Y. 

Poll, Dr, Max, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 

Pollard, Prof. J., Richmond College, Richmond, Va, 

Porter, Prof. 8., Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Potwin, Prof, L. 8., Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio, 

de Poyen-Bellisle, Dr. René, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Price, Prof. Thomas R., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [263 W. 
45th St.] 

Primer, Prof. Sylvester, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Prince, Prof. J. D., New York University, New York, N. Y. [19 W. 34th 
St.] 

Pusey, Prof. Edwin D., St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Putzker, Prof. Albin, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


Rambeau, Prof. A., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Ramsay, Prof. M. M., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

Reeves, Prof. Chas. F., University of Washington, Seattle. [Columbia, 
Washington. | 

Reeves, Dr. W. P., Richmond, Indiana, 

Rennert, Prof. H. A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [539 
N. 13th St.] 

Rhoades, Prof. Lewis A. University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 

Rice, Prof. H. M., English and Classical School, 63 Snow St., Providence, 
R. I. 

Rice, Prof. J. C., Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

Richardson, Prof. H. B., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Ringer, Prof. 8., Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Robertson, Miss Luanna, Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, Ill. 

Ross, Prof. Charles H., Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, Ala. 
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de Rougemont, Prof. A,, 160 W, 120th St, New York, N. Y. 
Rowland, Miss Amy F., 43 W, 47th St., New York, N. Y, 
Roy, Prof. James, Niagara Falls, Station A, N. Y. 

Rumsey, Miss Olive, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 


Sampson, Prof. M. W., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Saunders, Mrs. M. J. T., Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Saunderson, Prof, G, W., Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, 

Scarborough, Mra. 8. B., Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Schelling, Prof, F, E., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Schilling, Prof. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Masa, 

Schmidt, Prof, F, G. G., University of Oregon, Engene, Oregon, 

Schmidt-Wartenberg, Prof. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, 

Schofield, Dr. W. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 

Schoenfeld, Prof. H,, Columbian University, Washington, D, C. 

Schrakamp, Miss Josepha, 67 W, 38th St, New York, N, Y. 

Scott, Dr. C, P, G,, 708 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Scott, Prof, F, N., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Scott, Dr. Mary Augusta, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 

Sechrist, Prof. F, K., Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, 

Segall, Mr. Jacob, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Semple, Prof, L. B., Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa, 

Severy, Prof. E. E., Southwestern Virginia Institute, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

Seward, Prof. O. P., 477 56th St., Chicago, Il. 

Seybold, Prof. C, F., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sharp, Prof. R., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Shefloe, Prof. Joseph 8., Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 

Sheldon, Prof. E. 8., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [27 Hulburt 

St.] 

Shepard, Dr. W. P., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Prof. L. A., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Shipley, Dr. George, Upperville, Va. 

Shumway, Prof. D. B., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sicard, Mr. Ernest, 578 La Salle Avenue, Chicago, II. 

Simonds, Prof. W. E., Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Simonton, Prof. J. S., Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Smith, Prof. C. Alphonso, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

Smith, Mr. Herbert A., 77 W. Divinity, New Haven, Conn. 

Smith, Dr. Homer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Mr. Justin H. (Ginn & Co.), 7-13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 

Smith, Prof. Kirby F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Snoddy, Prof. J. 8., Woodson Institute, Richmond, Missouri. 
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LIBRARIES 


SUBSCRIBING FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library. 

Austin, Texas: University of Texas Library. 
Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute. 
Baltimore, Md.: Woman’s College Library. 

Baton Rouge, La.: Library of the Louisiana State University. 
Berkeley, Cal.: Library of the University of California. 
Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library. 
Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia. 
Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, Ill.: Library of the University of Chicago. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert College Library. 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library. 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Library. 

Easton, Pa.: Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library. 
Lincoln, Neb.: State University of Nebraska Library. 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Library. 
Middlebury, Vt.: Middlebury Coliege Library. 
Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library. 
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Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library. 

New York, N. Y.: The New York Public Library. [Astor Library Build- 
ing, 40 Lafayette Place.) 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library. 

Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College Library, 

Paris, France: Bibliothéque de l'Université en Sorbonne. 

Peoria, Ill.; Peoria Public Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 

Princeton, N. J.: Library of Princeton University. [Prof. James O, 
Murray.] 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library. [32 Snow St.] 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester. [Prince St.] 

South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library. 

Springfield, Ohio: Wittenberg College Library. 

Wake Forest, N. C.: Wake Forest College Library. 

Washington, D. C.: Library of Supreme Council of 33d Degree. [433 
Third Street, N. W.] 

Waterville, Maine: Colby University Library. 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Reading Room Library. * 

Williamstown, Mass.: Williams College Library. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


I. 
The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 
Il. 


Any person approved by the Executive Council may become 
a member by the payment of three dollars, and may continue a 
member by the payment of the same amount each year. 
III. 


The object of this Association shall be the advancement of 


the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures. 


IV. 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and nine members, who shall together consti- 
tute the Executive Council, and these shall be elected annually 
by the Association. 

V. 

The Executive Council shall have charge of the general 
interests of the Association, such as the election of members, 
calling of meetings, selection of papers to be read, and the 
determination of what papers shall be published. 


Vi. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any annual meeting, provided the proposed amendment has 
received the approval of the Executive Council. 
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Amendment adopted by the Baltimore Convention, 
December 30, 1886: 


1. The Executive Council shall annually elect from its own 
body three members who, with the President and Secretary, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Association. 

2. The three members thus elected shal] be the Vice- 
Presidents of the Association. 

3. To this Executive Committee shall be submitted, through 
the Secretary, at least one month in advance of meeting, all 
papers designed for the Association. The said Committee, or 
a majority thereof, shall have power to accept or reject such 
papers, and also of the papers thus accepted, to designate 
such as shall be read in full, and such as shall be read in 
brief, or by topics, for subsequent publication ; and to pre- 
scribe a programme of proceedings, fixing the time to be 
allowed for each paper and for its discussion. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
HELD AT St. Louis, Mo., 

DECEMBER 29, 30, 

31, 1896. 
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THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA. 


The second annual meeting of the CENTRAL Division oF 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was 
held at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., December 
29, 30 and 31, 1896. 


FIRST SESSION, DECEMBER 29. 


On Tuesday, December 29, the first session was called to 
order by the President of the Division, Professor W. H. 
Carruth. Professor Otto Heller, of Washington University, 
introduced the Hon. Cyrus P. Walbridge, Mayor of St. 
Louis, who gave an address of welcome. 


The next speaker was Chancellor W. 8. Chaplin, of Wash- 
ington University, who welcomed the members on behalf of 
the University. In his speech Chancellor Chaplin dwelt at 
length on the position of the Modern Languages in the 
College curriculum and their importance in education, 


Then followed the address by the President of the Division, 
of which the following is an abstract ; 


In the remarks which it was my privilege to make at the first annual 
meeting of this organization, attention was called to some statistics of our 
territory which concern teachers of modern languages. These figures throw 
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a sombre light upon the question which I am to discuss: Original Research 
for Modern Language Teachers in Small Oolleges.— 

Turning to the individual languages and their study, what I have to 
say is based primarily on conditions of work in German, but most of it 
will probably apply to English, French and other foreign languages. The 
most special training is required for research in the field of historical 
phonology. At the same time, I think this field has already been more 
exhaustively cultivated, The average scholar, remote from large libraries, 
can only sigh as he looks at a criticism of Verner’s Law, or a Reconstruc- 
tion of X-words, and exclaim with the Psalmist; “It is high; I cannot 
attain unto it!” 

But the same is not true of the study of the vocabulary, the inflections, 
and especially the syntax of individual authors. Any person who is not 
quite out of place in a language chair is qualifed to carry on investigations 
in these lines, Syntax especially seems to me to have been neglected in 
favor of phonology by the great German philologians, But in any one of 
these three lines—vocabulary, inflections and syntax—there is enough of 
unexplored territory, while the pioneer’s tools are comparatively simple. 
Take, for instance, so prominent a writer as Lessing. Is there such a thing 
as a Lessing dictionary? I think not. But English students have made 
Shakespeare lexicons, and are making a Milton lexicon; why should there 
not be a Lessing lexicon? Now, while the doubtful points in such an 
undertaking must be settled by high authorities, the preliminary work can 
be done by very humble hands, with a little guidance. Again, is there 
such a thing as a Lessing grammar? Is there anywhere a complete survey 
of his inflections or his syntax? I have not heard of it. But certainly 
these are as worthy subjects for investigation as the minute researches in 
phonology which occupy so much space in philological journals. To 
properly judge the source, and trace the history of an inflection or a con- 
struction, requires, to be sure, very extensive knowledge and experience, 
but to systematically record the usage of an author requires only patience 
and accuracy and good sense. I would compare such work to that of the 
collectors for natural history museums, While these need not be high 
scientific authorities, they are useful servants of science, and may in the 
course of time and as the result of such work, come to be genuine scientists. 
For my own part I would rather know, for instance, whether Lessing makes 
any distinction between welcher and der as relative pronouns, than know 
whether his final dental stop after an accented vowel was weiches t or hartea d. 
A host of studies could be made on Lessing alone. The length of his 
sentences in earlier and later works; the involution of subordinate clauses ; 
his figures of speech; his use of participial constructions as substitutes for 
clauses, and so on. These can be made on single works or on several works 
compared, or, in the course of time, the author's whole work surveyed. 
If this be yet the case with Lessing, how much more so with his humbler 
contemporaries and the writers who preceded him ?— 
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Several of the studies I have suggested could be undertaken by a com- 
mittee which might distribute portions of the work among instructors in 
half a dozen or a dozen schools, the results to be collated by the committee, 
or by some one especially competent for the work, You may smile, per- 
chance, at my vision of codperative philology, but will you also think about 
it? If my dozen codperators were together in the seminar at a great uni- 
versity, would they not be working in just this way? Why should we 
not continue for ourselves, so far as possible, the pleasures and benefits of 
seminar work ? 

I have thus far assumed that it is the ambition of every scholar to be an 
investigator. If it is not so, it certainly should be, And I say this not 
simply from the standpoint of unselfish devotion to science, but because the 
intellectual life of most scholars, yea, of every scholar, needs at least a 
little of this discipline. There is a confidence and satisfaction which comes 
from the attainment of original results, however humble, that lifts the soul 
and gives tone to the whole work of the teacher. The love of all sciences 
springs from the love and cultivation of even a small corner of one. 

The study and teaching of the modern languages is only beginning to 
come to its own. Whether we wish it and welcome it or not, the time is 
coming when modern languages will be accepted in full satisfaction of the 
language requirement for entrance to college. For my own part I do not 
wish to speed that day. It will come soon enough. My only concern 
is lest it come and find the academies and high schools of the country 
unable to match in modern languages the solid standards of Latin and 
Greek. The Modern Language Association can do no better work than 
to encourage scientific language study in the academies and small colleges 
of the land. 


After some explanatory remarks by the Secretary concerning 
the programme, the society adjourned to the Museum of Fine 
Arts, where a reception was tendered to the members of the 
Association and invited guests by the Board of Directors and 
the Faculties of Washington University. 


SECOND SESSION, DECEMBER 30. 


The Second Session met at 9.15 a, m. in the Lecture Hall 
of the University; President W. H. Carruth occupied the 
Chair. 

Professor John Phelps Fruit, the Treasurer of the Division, 
presented the following report : 
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Report of the Treasurer of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America: 


REcEIPTs. 


1896. Jan. From the former Treasurer, . - $8015 
Dues from Prof.Gerber,. . . 8 00 

Mar. From the Secretary, tow « @¢8 

“ “ “ “ 15 00 

«From the Treasurer of the M.L.A., 15 00 


$125 83 


EXPENDITURES, 


June. To the Treasurer of the M. L. A., . $75 00 
Stamps and envelopes, . 2 83 
Dec. 29. To the Secretary for expenses, 20 10 
$ 97 93 
Balanceonhand, . . . . . 2790 


The amount of unpaid dues for 1896 is $83.00. With the exception of 
one membership-fee during the year, and several at this meeting, no money 
has come to the Treasurer but through the Secretary's hands. This is a 
clear indication that the work of the Treasurer's office has been done by 
the Secretary, and that a different disposition of the Treasurer’s office 


should be made. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Joun Frei, 
Treasurer. 


The following Committees were then appointed by the 
President : 

(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors Glen L, 
Swiggett and J. M. Dixon, 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors G. E, Karsten, F. A. 

Blackburn, C, W. Pearson, W. E. Simonds, Ray- 

mond Weeks, 

(3) To recommend place for the next Annual Meeting : 
Professors A, G, Canfield, J, P. Fruit, L. Fossler, 
Ch, Benton, E, Jack, 
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In his report the Secretary gave an account of his activity 
as a member of the Executive Committee and of the Editorial 
Committee. After having presented the statistics of member- 
ship and a resumé of the official correspondence the Secretary 
continued ; 

The Secretary begs leave to add a few remarks about the 
future policy of the Central Division, not in the spirit of 
unduly influencing the views of the members, but with a 
thought of removing any obstacle in the way of a correct 
appreciation of the situation. 

The plan adopted by the Central Division was the one 
suggested in the propositions of the special Committee of the 
Modern Language Association (cf. Proceedings for 1895, p. 
xx). Professor G. E, Karsten, as Chairman of the Central 
Division Committee, has been in correspondence with this 
Committee. The report, which will be presented at this 
session, embodies the opinion of the Eastern Committee that 
a different or closer formulation of the plans of organization 
be left to future experience. After one year’s trial it may be 
a fit question for discussion here whether the original statutes 
need any modification or whether the whole plan of codpera- 
tion should be remodeled, The second alternative will surely 
be discountenanced by those that have carefully followed the 
development of the Central Division. 

To secure the desired harmony in matters that are largely 
at the discretion of individual views and interpretation, the 
Secretary of the Modern Language Association recently had 
an interview with the Secretary of the Central Division, in 
which the relations of the two Associations were discussed 
and opinions exchanged as to the best course of proceeding in 
the future, The Secretary was also present during a meeting 
of Professors J, W. Bright and A, H, Tolman, members of 
the Eastern Committee of Four, The propositions formu- 
lated by this Committee will be presented to this body by 
Professor A, H, Tolman, 
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The Secretary takes occasion to give information about one 
point in the statutes of the Division that, to judge from corres- 
pondence and personal expressions, seems to be somewhat 
obscure; this is the question of membership in the Central 
Division. Our Constitution provides the following: “ All 
persons elected members of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association shall be ipso facto members of the 
Modern Language Association of America.” As the converse 
holds true also, the Central Division has no clearly defined 
individual membership, Although there may be objections 
to this condition, the officers think that any change in the 
present arrangement, according to which any member of the 
Association may attend either meeting as a member of that 
body, must necessarily lead to complications that will render 
the administration of either Division almost an impossibility, 

Professor G, E, Karaten, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Organization, reported that the Secretary’s statement contained 
the result of the negotiations with the Eastern Committee 
of Four, 

Professor A, H, Tolman presented the following recom- 
mendations formulated by the Committee of Four ; 


1, All bills for membership dues shall be sent from the Treasurer of the 
Association, and shall be payable to him, 

2, All official publications, including programmes and other announce- 
ments, whether printed by the general Association or by the Central Di- 
vision, shall be sent to all the members of the Association. 

3. The Editorial Committee shall consist of three members,—one to 
represent the Association, one to represent the Central Division, and, ex 
officio, the Secretary of the Association. This Committee shall determine all 
questions touching the publication of papers and articles by the Association. 
The present practice is commended, in accordance with which the three 
members of this Committee represent the Germanic, Romanic, and English 
departments. 

4. It is reeommended that the Secretary of the Central Division shall 
also hold the office of Treasurer. 


On motion of Professor Ch. B. Wilson, the above recom- 
mendations were accepted. 
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The reading of papers was then begun. 


1, “New interpretation of passages in Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue.” By Professor Ewald Fluegel, of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University. 

In the absence of the author this paper was read by Pro- 
fessor F’, A. Blackburn, It will appear in full in the Journal 
of Germanic Philology, Vol. I. 

Remarks were made by Professors A. H, Tolman, C, A. 
Smith, and F, A. Blackburn, 


The Secretary made the following announcement : 

“The Directors of the University Club (Grand Ave.) extend 
a cordial invitation to the members of the Modern Language 
Association to make the Club their home during their sojourn 
in St. Louis, Cards signed by the Secretary admit,” 


2, “On the original form of the Sigfrid saga.” By 
Professor Julius Goebel, of Leland Stanford Jr, University, 
[Read by Professor W, E. Simonds,] 

The paper was discussed by Professors F, A, Blackburn, 
W. H, Carruth, L, Fossler and H, Schmidt-Wartenberg, 


8, “Goethe’s influence a possible factor in Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism,” By Professor Otto Heller, of Washington Uni- 
versity, 


While Goethe’s relations with eminent contemporaries seem to be pretty 
well explored, the influence exerted by him upon Schopenhauer still offers 
a field for investigation. The two men held each other in extraordinarily 
high regard, and in some important respects their world-views were strik- 
ingly consonant. 

Schopenhauer first met Goethe in his mother’s house. In the winter of 
1813-14 a lively intercourse took place between the two. Schopenhauer 
was made acquainted with Goethe’s experiments and speculations on the 
subject of his Farbenlehre. Later many letters were exchanged. G. pre- 
dicted that S. would “eines Tages und allen iiber den Kopf wachsen.” 
Notices relating to 8. are found in Tag- und Jahreshefte, sub 1816 and 1819. 
In May, 1814, G. inscribed a significant couplet in 8.’s album. He watched 
the young doctor’s career with keen interest. About Die Welt als Wille und 
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Vorstellung he wrote at length to 8.’s sister. G., on the other hand, is 
probably the only contemporary for whom 8. had a feeling of unmixed 
reverence. He liked to couple his own name with G.’s. He frequently 
quotes G. and appeals to him in course of his argumentation. 

The key to the inquiry, whether G. was a potent factor in the con- 
struction of S.’s doctrine, is found in a letter which bears upon a difficult 
passage in Faust: “Ich bin ein Teil der Kraft, Die stets das Bése will 
und stets das Gute schafft.” This significant self-definition of Mephisto 
cannot be taken as a meaningless phrase, as Schrier would have us do. 
Nor will Calvin Thomas's bold interpretation bear the test of close analysis. 
Schreyer’s explanation accords best with the spirit of the poem and the 
prologue in Heaven: Mephisto’s nihilism is a pessimistic world-view tak- 
ing on a practical form in his endeavor to undo whatever on earth is 
good. But Mephisto—who, in the end, s/ets das Gute schaffi—is an agent, 
directed by the hand of Providence for the good of man. It is interesting 
that in Schopenhauer’s opinion these lines may possibly be fraught with a 
meaning diametrically opposed to this optimistic contemplation of life. 

In 1860 a well-known actor asks for S.’s opinion on the character of 
Mephisto. To him Mephisto is the embodiment of egoism, which, biased 
in all stages of objectivation by the principium objectivationis, mocks and 
mortifies itself, but hastens the ultimate triumph of the intellect by expos- 
ing the principium objectivationis. In replying to this inquiry, 8. leaves it 
undecided, whether the words “und musz der Teufel schaffen”’ be imputa- 
ble to a certain Hellenism of G.’s mind, or whether, indeed, the devil as 
the author of suffering was conceived by the poet as superinducing will- 
hegation, and thus, indirectly, salvation. 

This reply is worthy of notice, because S., who guarded so jealously the 
priority of his philosophy, in Germany at least, suggests the possibility of 
G.’s having dealt with the problem of will-negation in an allegory. 

[This is followed in the paper by a discussion of the many resemblances 
between Goethe’s and Schopenhauer’s world-views, and of their concurring 
conception of the oneness of science. } 

S.’s acquaintance with Indian philosophy dates from his sojourn at 
Weimar in the winter of 1813-14. World-contempt and Nirvana had no 
place in his philosophy previous to that time. G.’s friend Majer intro- 
duced 8. to Hindoo literature. From now on S.’s own mode of meditation 
assumes a resemblance to Brahmanistic and Buddhistic forms. 

Goethe, too, was absorbed in Oriental studies in 1813, in which he had 
shown a lively interest since 1808. Now he was busy with Persian and 
Arabian poetry. The West-Csil-Divan was not influenced by Hindu lore 
(v. Loeper). Still, Loeper admits that he purposely refrained, in his com- 
mentary, “ von den oft nahe liegenden hinweisungen auf indische poesie.” 
And in one instance he draws a parallel with the Mahabharata. 

Before Schopenhauer came to Weimar, he was in the dark as to the form 
and aim of his intellectual growth. One yeer later, all the tenets of his 
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philosophical system were established. In 1814 he began to write down 
the thoughts of which his principal work was the consummation. This 
amazing culmination of his faculties was not accomplished so suddenly 
without the powerful stimulus of the contact with Goethe. 

As Schopenhauer’s philosophy would not have been possible without 
Fichte, so too it would not have been possible without Goethe. Dissent 
from others incited in his intellect a productive counteraction. He was 
one of those rare men in whom, as in Lessing, critical genius rises to a 
creative function. 

That Goethe and Schopenhauer were very intimate at a time when the 
receptivity of 8.’s mind was unusually great is certain. It is equally certain 
that they freely exchanged their ideas on the grave problems in which 
they were engrossed. G.’s Farbenlehre called forth 8.’s Uber das Leben und 
die Farben (1815), the manuscript of which G. carried with him on his 
Rhine journey. It is safe to assume that many of the “familiar talks” 
referred to by G. in S.’s album turned on the two matters which occupied 
the foreground of S.’s interest at the time: Eastern religions, and the mo- 
mentous events in contemporary history. 

It is significant that in 1814, shortly after the battle of Leipsic, 8. writes 
concerning Napoleon in words which seem to presage Rainer’s inquiry with 
regard to the character of Mephistopheles (1860). Of the Usurper he says: 
“. . . « He is no more culpable than others who are possessed of the same 
will, but lack his power. Because he was endowed with extraordinary 
power, he has revealed fully the malignity of the human will. And the 
conversely implied sufferings of his generation reveal the misery which is 
inseparably linked with the evil will whose consummate manifestation is 
the world. But it is the world’s design to make known the nameless misery 
with which the will of life is bound up and is, in reality, one. Accordingly, 
Bonaparte’s personality conduces largely to this end. It is not intended 
that the world be an insipid Utopia, but rather that it be a tragedy wherein 
the will of life might see itself reflected, and turn to self-annulment. Bona- 
parte is a powerful mirror of the will of life.” 

This was not the expression of Goethe’s opinion concerning Napoleon, 
but S.’s formulation of his own view. Goethe’s influence, however, seems 
to be perceptible here. It may have been of a direct, or of an indirect 
nature. Probably it was indirect in that Goethe—like his Mephisto—reizte 
und wirkte—and provoked the young philosopher, his junior by thirty-nine 
years, into a systematic contradiction. 

In conclusion I would say that I am far from believing that Faust was 
ever meant to be the poetical apology of a pessimistic world-view, as Rainer 
thought and Schopenhauer deemed possible. 


Remarks were made by Professors J. M. Dixon, G. L. 
Swiggett, E. P. Morton, G. E. Karsten, W. H. Carruth, 
Ch. B. Wilsoa, C. A. Smith, C. W. Pearson, and the author. 
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THIRD SESSION, 
The President called the meeting to order at 2 40 p, m. 


4, “Shakspere in the Seventeenth Century.” By Mr, E. 
P, Morton, of Indiana University. 

The paper was discussed by Professor A, H. Tolman, 
(Published in The Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. I, 
No. 1.) 


5. “Experimental Phonetics,” By Professor Raymond 
Weeks, of the University of Missouri. 


By means of instruments now in use, the student of Experimental 
Phonetics can study and record the movements of the following organs of 
speech ; the glottis; the soft-palate; the lower jaw; the lips; the base of 
the tongue taken externally under the chin; the tongue as its action is 
indicated by the conduct of its upper surface with the hard-palate.' ‘The 
movements of the tongue, properly speaking, cannot as yet be recorded, the 
nearest approach being the method described by Professor Grandgent in the 
Pub. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. of America, sup. to vol. V, 2.* This method, 
although extremely slow and requiring the utmost patience and discretion, 
is none the less capable of great accuracy for single sounds. It may be 
doubted whether there has yet appeared in Experimental Phonetics any 
work more accurate than the above-mentioned researches of Professor 
Grandgent. 

It is also possible to record by means of instruments the action of the 
diaphragm, which determines the action of the lungs; the variations and 
vibrations in the air which comes from the nose; the variations and vibra- 
tions in the column of air which comes from the mouth; the varying 
pressure and vibrations of the air taken within the mouth.’ 


Most of the instruments used for these purposes may be found described 
in an article in the Revue des Patois (#allo-Romans, 1891, republished later 
under the title: Les Modifications Phonétiques du Langage, par 1’ Abbé 
Rousselot, Paris, 1891. Cf. also: Bulletin de 0 Institut Catholique, Nov. 1894, 
Paris, Ch. Poussielgue, and the last catalogue of Ch. Verdin, Rue Linné, 
7, Paris, (1896). 

*See also, by the same author, German and English Sounds, Ginn & Co., 
1892, especially pp. 22 +. ; 

*Some of the instruments here referred to will be found in the references 
already given. For others see: Ph. Wagner, Phonetische Studien, 1v, and 
v1; Koschwitz, Herrig’s Arch., Lxxxvit1; Vietor, Die Neweren Sprachen. 
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The person who has done most in the invention of instruments useful 
as mentioned above, is Dr, Rosapelly, of Paris, The best laboratory at 
this time is that of the Abbé Rousselot, at the Institut Catholique, at 
Paris.’ 

One of the most serviceable and accurate instruments mentioned is that 
for recording the varying pressure of the air in the mouth, This instru- 
ment, called the spirograph,* consists of a small metal tube connected with 
a rubber tube to a recording tambour, and so bent as to pass around the 
side of the mouth and terminate inside the chamber of air which is put 
under pressure and exploded in forming k or g. The metal tube is held 
lightly in the corner of the mouth, like a tooth-pick, The principle of 
the instrument will be clear from the following comparison, If a tube con- 
nected with a tambour be held between the lips and a p or b exploded, the 
end of the tube being within air-chamber put under pressure to form the p 
or b there will be produced by the index of the tambour a motion corre- 
sponding to the degree of pressure within the air-chamber. If, however, 
instead of a labial, a dental be pronounced, the index will not respond, 
because the end of the tube is not back of the point where the tongue 
touches the hard-palate to form the closure necessary to a dental. If now 
the end of the tube be thrust far enough back to terminate behind the point 
of closure, the index will instantly answer to the pressure. Furthermore, 
if with the tube in this position a labial be produced, the index will answer 
just as when the tube was held further forward between the lips. If, how- 
ever, a k or g be pronounced with the end of the tube as just described, 
i. e., slightly back of the point of closure for a dental, the index will not 
answer, since the tube does not extend far enough back to tap the air- 
chamber whose explosion constitutes k or g. Is it possible so to bend a 
small metal tube that, without falsifying the action of any organ, it shall 
terminate back of the point of closure where k and g are exploded? If 
so, we shall have an instrument which will record k and g, end, with no 
change of position, all the explodents in an ordinary language, since the 
points of closure of these other explodents are further forward in the mouth. 
Such an instrument is the spirograph. This instrument not only records 
the above-mentioned explodents, be they gutturals, dentals, or labials, but 
any consonant (such as s, /, f) which demands a damming-up, so to speak, 
of the air in the mouth, thus causing an increase in the pressure, will be 


1It is reported that the French Chamber has passed an appropriation for 
establishing a fine laboratory at the Collage de France, the Abbé Rousselot 
to be put in charge. This measure is due to the efforts of Gaston Paris 
and Michel Bréal. Dr. Rosapelly’s address is, 10 Rue de Buci, Paris. 

*A short description of this instrument may be found in the Proc. Phil. 
Soe. of America, 1895; and also, together with certain experiments and their 
result, in the Année Psychologique, Premiere Année, Paris, 1895, Félix Alcan, 
p. 74. 
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recorded. The consonants producing the smallest result are those approach- 
ing nearest the nature of vowels, such as l, r, n, m.! 

It will thus be seen that the spirograph offers a means of recording the 
CONSONANTS in natural speech.? When it is added that the instrument 
records perfectly for the normal rate of speech, one sees to what a variety 
of uses it may be put. Furthermore, one may record synchronously the 
vibrations of the glottis, taken for instance with the trembleur of Rosapelly. 
These vibrations, recorded on a line immediately above or, better, below 
that written by the spirograph, permit us to carry to an unprecedented 
degree of exactness the analysis of human speech. The spirograph records 
the consonants, the trembleur the vowels. One has only to drop a perpen- 
dicular from any point of either line to the other, to determine the relative 
action at that given instant of the glottis and the organ or organs producing 
the consonant. 

By the employment of a hollow wire in the apparatus for the recording 
of the movement of the soft-palate,* one may go one step further, obtain- 
ing at the same instant the information offered by this instrument and the 
spirograph also. 


Professors G. E. Karsten, A. H. Tolman, and W. H. 
Carruth made remarks upon this paper. 


6. “Christian coloring in the Beowulf.” By Professor 
F. A. Blackburn, of the University of Chicago. 

Remarks were made by Professors C. A. Smith, G. E. 
Karsten, L. Fossler, G. L. Swiggett, B. F. Hofmann, A. H. 
Tolman, F. Lange, and the author. 


FOURTH SESSION, DECEMBER 31. 


The President called the Fourth Session to order at 9.25 
a.m. Several names were recommended for membership in 
the Association. 


1TIn addition to this, the vowel i is recordable. 

*The record obtained is divided into segments which stand out clearly 
to the eye. These segments are the breath-groups, since each inhalation 
causes a movement of the index in the opposite direction from that of the 
consonants, which are expirations. 

*See Harvard Studies in Philology and Literature, vol. 11, 1893. Cf. H. 
Allen, On a new method of recording the motions ef the soft-palate, Transactions 
of the College of Physicians, Philadelphia, 3s., vol. 111. This method is simply 
that of Czermak, and is commented on by Techmer: Intern. Zeitschrift fiir 
allgemeine Sprachwiss., 1, 501; 1, 287. 
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The Committee on Time and Place of next meeting reported 
as follows : 

“We recommend that the time and place of next meeting 
be left to be determined later, after conference with other 
associations of scholars representing the same territory and 
meeting at about the same time.” 

After some remarks of the Secretary on the difficulties of 
such an arrangement the report was accepted. 


7. “Modern Languages in College entrance requirements.” 


By Dr. A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent of High Schools, 
Chicago. 

If, as seems certain in accordance with the demands of the secondary 
schools which are and forever must be in close touch with the people, and 
in accordance with Divine law that no two minds need the same diet for 
their best development, many colleges are to give the Modern Languages 
the same recognition as the Ancient, others to allow German or French as 
a substitute for Greek, and a few still to demand a third foreign language, 
in addition to Latin and Greek, it is necessary for us to fix some uniform 
units of measurement, consistent with these plans. Shall these units be 
based upon time or quantity? It will be easier to say time; it will be more 
logical to say quantity; it will be nearer just to combine these elements. 
If, for instance, a pupil is to offer German or French in addition to four 
years of Latin and three years of Greek, the time element will depend on 
the time at the pupil’s disposal. It will make a great difference whether 
he pursues the modern language the first two, the middle two, or the last 
two years of his course. A majority of secondary pupils seem to take on 
years of added intelligence between June of the second year and September 
of the third year. 

Since it is impossible to dictate at just what time in the course these two 
years of extra modern language work may come, let us suit the quantity to 
what pupils of average ability may accomplish in the second and third years 
of a High School course, and call it elementary French or German. If 
these pupils should pursue the study the last two years, they would find the 
task somewhat easy of accomplishment, and if the first two years, quite 
difficult. Generally speaking, the pupil will take the Modern Language 
the last two years, if his intentions for college are fixed when he enters the 
High School, but alas! how few there are of such, and how many have 
denied themselves a college education because, forsooth, they have neglected 
Latin and Greek, and could find no great college ready to welcome them 
and accord them equal privileges. 
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Again many pupils will wish to offer French or German in place of 
Greek. We must then arrange courses in these languages each of which 
shall be an equivalent in time occupied and quantity accomplished to those 
of the Greek. I would call this the intermediate course. 

Lastly there will always be some who will wish to offer German and 
French in place of Latin and Greek, and therefore a course in each of the 
Modern Languages should be arranged which may be compassed in the four 
years of the High School and which I would call the advanced course. 

To recapitulate we would have: 

Ist. Elementary courses in French and German, one of which may be 
offered in addition to Latin and Greek. 

2nd. Intermediate courses in the same, either of which may be offered 
in the place of Greek. 

3rd. Advanced course in both, one of which may be offered in place of 
Latin, together with the intermediate course of the other in the place of 
Greek. 

Having reached this decision, the important question arises for considera- 
tion, how much shall be included in each of these courses, and here lies the 
greatest danger. While the colleges must be consulted for a frank and full 
expression on this matter, the courses must be arranged by those who are in 
sympathy with and have a complete knowledge of our secondary schools ; 
the obstacles in the way of home study; the demands of other subjects; the 
ability of pupils of immature age; the size of classes; the length of reci- 
tations; indeed all the factors that enter into the general management of 
schools whose primary object is to give the pupils the best preparation 
for life. 

We must avoid the fatal error which each sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee of Ten made, which was such that in the general round up it was 
found that the school-day must be seven and a half hours long, and all 
preparation of recitations attended to out of school. 

Uniformity in details while attractive in theory, and beautiful in senti- 
ment, is a consummation not to be so devoutly wished as to justify any large 
expenditure of time or sacrifice of opinion. Some one has said “ Read not 
the Times; read the Eternities.” If, therefore, there are some French and 
German books, which bear the same relation to their literatures, that the 
Iliad does to Greek, or Cicero to Latin—let them be prescribed by all the 
Colleges, but in the main, let each school select its own readings, giving due 
heed to the number of pages which will be prescribed for each course. In 
order, however, that there may be some general conformity to fixed ideals, 
I would recommend that an extended list of German and French readings, 
covering four or five times as many as would naturally be read in any course, 
be prepared by experts, with the understanding that the pupils of all schools 
selecting from this list and reading the required number of pages, shall be 
admitted to an examination as candidates who have covered the elementary, 
intermediate or advanced course. 
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The question of examination for admission, so long as the certificates 
of secondary schools are not considered worthy of recognition, an incident 
in a pupil’s progress much to be deplored, is one that needs our careful 
consideration. 

Some plan should be devised that shall release the schools from the 
bondage of the pouring-in, dry-drill, time-wasting system of a preparation 
for an examination, and leave them free to teach the French and German 
languages. Harmony, union, confidence will never be established until 
the colleges “with broken chains under their feet and an olive branch 
in their right hand” shall say to the secondary schools, “We know the 
quantity and quality of your work, and when you will certify that your 
pupils are ready to cross the narrow threshold which separates you from 
us in our scholastic work, your certificates shall be honored and your pupils 
admitted without the embarrassment and nervous strains of an examination 
at the hands of strangers.” 

A few colleges not having thrust their hands into the sides and felt the 
prints of the nails, still refuse this recognition —and we must provide 
accordingly. 

May there not be a substantial agreement upon a plan that shall consist, 
first, of a passage for “sight reading.” 

We believe such a passage may be selected that shall be consistent in its 
thought and vocabulary with the reading power of the pupil developed in 
each course. Secondly, grammatical questions, based upon passages which 
shall test the candidate’s fundamental knowledge of the etymology and 
syntax of the language; and, thirdly, the most vital and most logical of all 
tests, a passage to render from English into the French or German. This 
passage must, of course, contain the words with whose equivalents in the 
foreign tongues the student will be familiar. The key to unusual words 
should be given. Such a plan as the foregoing will obviate the necessity 
of uniformity of readings, and will duly emphasize quality as the central 
thought in all language teaching. 

In conclusion, permit me to recommend that a committee of five be 
appointed by this Central Section of the National Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, to confer with a like Committee of the Eastern Section, now in 
session, for the purpose of arranging a model scheme of Entrance require- 
ments in German and French, in accordance with the plan I have outlined 
or a better one, and to report the same in tentative form by the first of 
May to the National Committee on College Entrance Requirements, to be 
incorporated in their second report to the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee in July. I further recommend that this Committee 
consist of six representatives of secondary schools, three French and three 
German teachers, and four representatives of the colleges, two French 
and two German professors; that this section select three German and 
two French instructors, and suggest to the Eastern Section to select three 
French and two German. 
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The diseussion on this paper was led by Professors L. 
Fossler and Ch. W. Benton. As the time was very limited 
the Chairman admitted only Dr. Nightingale to a final 
remark. Dr. Nightingale expressed his regrets that no defi- 
nite results seemed to be reached. Somebody would have to 
do the work sooner or later—the Association ought to take it 
up. The college ought to come into closer relations with the 
secondary schools; that would regulate their courses according 
to the demands of the colleges. 


On a motion of Professor Ch. B. Wilson it was decided to 
meet in the afternoon at 3 o’clock instead of 4 o’clock, in 
order to discuss the question brought up by Dr. Nightingale. 


8. “A view of the views about Hamlet.” By Professor 
A. H. Tolman, of the University of Chicago. 
No time was left for discussion. 


9. “The Finnsburg Fragment.” By Professor G. L. 
Swiggett, of Purdue University. 
Lack of time prevented discussion of this paper. 


In the afternoon the members enjoyed a carriage drive 
to the different points of interest, the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens, Forest Park, etc. 


FIFTH SESSION. 


‘ The fifth session was convened at 3 o’clock. Professor 
C. A. Smith, First Vice-President of the Central Division, 
presided. 


The discussion of Dr. Nightingale’s paper was continued. 
On motion of Professor G. E. Karsten it was decided to pro- 
vide for the Committee as recommended by Dr. Nightingale. 
The selection of members to serve on this Committee was left 
with the President. 
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The Committee appointed to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year reported as follows: 

For President, W. H. Carruth. 

For First Vice-President, C. A. Smith. 

For Second Vice-President, Ch. W. Benton, 

For Third Vice-President, G. A. Hench. 

For Secretary and Treasurer, H. Schmidt-Wartenberg. 

For the Executive Council, G. E. Karsten, L. Fossler, 
Otto Heller, Ch. B. Wilson. 


The report was received, and the candidates named were 
elected officers for the year 1897, 


The Auditing Committee reported as follows : 
As Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer’s accounts 
we respectfully beg leave to report that we find the same 


correct, 
J. M. Dixon, 


Glen L. Swiggett. 


Professor Ch. B. Wilson offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted by a rising vote: 

Resolved, That the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America, in convention assembled, does hereby 
publicly express its hearty thanks to the University Club, the 
St. Louis Club, the Mercantile Club, the Local Committee, 
the Citizens of St. Louis, the Board of Directors and the 
Faculties of Washington University, for the very generous 
and hospitable entertainment, and the many favors shown the 
members of this Association. 


10. “A proposed reconstruction of the English verb- 
paradigm on a logical basis.” By Professor J. M. Dixon, 
of Washington University. 

The paper was discussed by Professor F, A. Blackburn and 
the author. 
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11, “The Mind and Art of Poe’s poetry.” By Professor 
J. P. Fruit, of Bethel College. 

During the reading of this paper the President was called 
to the chair. No time was left for the discussion of this and 
the following paper. 


12. “Notes on Slang.” By Dr. J. W. Pearce, of New 
Orleans, 


The Association then adjourned at 5,50 o’clock p, m. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 2374, NEW YORK, 


STE. BEUVE: SEVEN OF THE CAUSERIES DU LUNDI. 
Edited by Prof. Gno. McLean Happen, of Princeton. 41 +176 pp. 16mo. 
Contents: Qu’est-ce Qu'un Classique, Grande Epoque de la Prose, Pensées de 
Pascal, La Fontaine, Les Memoires de Saint-Simon, Mme, de Maintenon, La 
Duchesse de Bourgogne. 


ANOTHER BOOK EDITED BY PROF. HARPER. 
HUGO'S HERNANI, xii +126 pp. 12mo, 70 cents, ned, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Edited by Prof, Lewis E. Gatxs, of Harvard, English Reading Series. xci + 
848 pp. 16mo, 90 cents, ned, 

Contents: The Function of Criticism, On Translating Homer, Philology and 
Literature, The Grand Style, Style in Literature, Nature in English Poetry, 
Poetry and Science, Literature and Science, Oxford and Philistinism, Philis- 
tinism, Culture and Anarchy, Sweetness and Light, Hebraism and Hellenism, The 
Dangers of Puritanism, The Not Ourselves, Paris and the Senses, The Celt and 
the Teuton, The Modern Englishman, Compulsory Education, Life a Dream, 
America, Emerson, 


ANOTHER BOOK EDITED BY PROF, GATES, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN, 
Binglish Reading Series, + 228 pp. 16mo, 50 cents, 


RAMBEAU AND PASSY'S CHRESTOMATHIE FRANCAISE. 
By Prof. ApoLpu® Rampxau, of Johus Hopkins and Prof. Juan Passy, of Paris, 
+250 pp. 8vo, $1.50, ned, 
Graded selections (often of considerable length) of the best prose and verse by French 
authors, printed on the right-hand pages, with phonetic transcriptions on left-hand 
pages. An ample introduction on the phonetic method opens the book, 


BEVIER'S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
By Prof. Louis Bevier, Jx., of Rutgers. With exercises by Dr, Tuomas Loar, 
841 pp. 12mo, $1.00, 

Syntax, which is kept distinct from Morphology, receives an unusually full and satis- 
factory treatment. As far as practicable the growth of construction is explained, and 
illustrated by quotations from authors of different dates, The exercises are uncommonly 
fresh—colloquial and spirited. The relationship of Latin and French is most helpfully 
dweit upon, This book is used by classes in Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, and many 
other institutions, 

A NEW EDITION OF 
TAINE'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Printed in large, clear type, on laid paper, with uncut edges and gilt tops, Bound 
in red and gold, With 28 portraits, 4 vols, $7.50, retail, 
4@ An edition of the above for class use, Abridged by Joun Fiske, 1 vol, $1.40, ned, 


The Price of Whitney's German Dictionary has been reduced from $2.00 ne to 
$1.50 retail, 


Pancoast's Introduction to American Literature, 16mo., about 400 pp, and 
Ramsay's Blementary Spanish Reader, with vocabulary and original illustrations, 
will be ready in time for the winter term, 


The English Dialect Dictionary, 


BEING 


THe COMPLETE VOCABULARY OF ALL DIALEOT WORDS STILL IN USE OR 
KNOWN TO HAVE BEEN IN USE DURING THE LAST TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS: FOUNDED MAINLY ON THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
DIALECT SOCIETY AND A LARGE AMOUNT OF MATERIAL NEVER 


BEFORE PRINTED. 
EDITED BY 


JOSEPH WRIGHT, M. A., Pu. D., 
Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford 
(Hon, Secretary and Literary Director of the English Dialect Society). 


PLAN AND SCOPE OF THE DICTIONARY. 


The Dictionary will include, so far as is possible, the complete vocabulary 
of all dialect words which are still in use or are known to have been in use at 
any time during the last two hundred years in England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. All words occurring both in the literary language and in the dialects, 
but with some local peculiarity of meaning in the latter, will also be included. 
On the other hand, words which merely differ from the literary language in 
pronunciation, but not in meaning, will generally be excluded, as belongin 
properly to the province of grammar and not to that of lexicography. It wil 
also contain (1) the exact geographical area over which each dialect word 
extends, together with quotations and references to the sources from which the 
word has been obtained ; (2) the exact pronunciation in each case according 
to a simple phonetic scheme, specially formulated for the purpose; (3) the 
etymology so far as it relates to the immediate source of each word. 

In almost every county competent people have been secured to assist in 
verifying doubtful points, and to supply any words that may have been 
omitted in their respective districts. This plan will ensure a far higher 
degree of accuracy and completeness than could possibly be attained by any 
other method. 

The work can never become antiquated, and, when completed, will be the 
largest and most comprehensive Dialect Dictionary ever published in any 
country, as well as being the only one based upon strictly scientific principles. 

Tt will be a ‘storehouse’ of information for the general reader, and an 
invaluable work to the present and all future generations of students of our 


mother-tongue. 
MODE OF PUBLICATION. 

The entire Dictionary will be brought out by annual Subscription. Sub- 
scribers will pay a guinea a year, in return for which they will receive two 
half-yearly Parts, each published at fifteen shillings net to non-subscribers. 

There will also be a Special Edition, strictly limited to 150 copies, printed 
on Whatman’s hand-made paper; each Part will be numbered and signed. 
For this edition the annual subscription will be two guineas. 

It is estimated that the Dictionary will be completed in about eight years. 

Part I was issued July 1, 1896; Part II was issued January 1, 1897. 
Subscription to these two Parts is One Guinea. 

American subscriptions for Parts III and IV, which will be issued 
on July 1, 1897, and on January 1, 1898, respectively, will be received by 


Professor JOSEPH WRIGHT, 
LANGDALE HOUSE, PARK TOWN, 
Oxford, England. 


—— 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A Brief German Grammar 


With Exercises. By Hsatmar Eporen, Pu. D., University of Nebraska, and Lav- 
RENCE Fossier, A. M., University of Nebraska. Price 75 cents. Designed for college 
students or for pupils of equivalent training in academic schools, It aims to prepare 
the way, rapidly but thoroughly, for critical reading and for practice in writing and 
speaking on the basis of a systematic knowledge of the essentials of German grammar 
and syntax, and the elements of a German vocabulary ee acquired, Besides 
numerous novel features of arrangement and method—features which are logical and 
practical—of spectal importance is the introduction of GeRMAN Worp FORMATION 
and of GERMAN-ENGLISH SOUND ReLatTiIons, which will be found of immediate benefit 
to students and will quicken a desire for a more serious study of German. 


Popular Text Books in German 


By Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, Late Director of German Instruction, Washington City High 

Schools, Formerly published by Carl Schoenhof, Boston. This series, comprising eleven 

volumes, has been added to our list of Modern Language text books, 

Besides the above works edited by Dr. Bernhardt, the following, formerly published 
by Carl Schoenhof have also been added to our list; 


Rosenresli and Der Toni von Der Zerbrochene Krug. By Hrtn- 
Kandergrund. By JOHANNA RICH ZSCHOKKE, ith Notes by 

Modern German Texts: 
Seidel's Die Monate (ARsow- Ebner-Eschenbach's Krambam- 
Stifter’s Das Heidedorf (Max Riehl's Die Vierzehn Nothelfer 
Seidel’s Der Lindenbaum and Arnold's Ein Regentag auf dem 
Other Stories (Ricuarp)....... .25 
Seidel’s Herr Omnia (J. Mat- Storm's Immensee (DAUER)....... 25 
Freytag'’s Journalisten (JOHNSON), .35 
Leander’s Traumereien (A. Han- Riehl's Der Fluch der Schonheit 
Hillern’s Hoher als die Kirche Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm 
(LAMBERT). Jn preparation. 


Keller’s First Year in German. 
Keller’s Bilder aus der Deutschen Litterature..................... .75 


Modern French Texts: 

Guerber’s Contes et Légendes. Nodier’s Le Chien de Brisquet 
Parts I and II, each.................$ .60 
Mairet’s La Tache du Petit Crémieux and  Decourcelles 
L’Abbé Constantin (FRAN- 
Racine’s Iphigénie. (WooDWARD) .60 d 
Muzzarelli’s Academic French Course. Parts I and II, each.. 1.00 


English: 
Anderson’s Study of English Words .................0..00000000-0.$ +40 


Brander [latthews’s Introduction to American Literature... 1.00 


Eclectic English Classics: Carlyle’s Essay on Robert Burns. .20 
Pope’s Homer's Iliad. BooksI, Autobiography of Benjamin 
Tennyson’s Macaulay's Life of Johnson...... .20 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Circulars 
and — pages, free on request. Correspondence cordially 


invi 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


A, MarRsHALL Managing Editor, 
James W, Brieut, 
H, C, G, von JAGEMANN, > Associate Editors, 
Henry AtFrep Topp, 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
( With intermission from July to October inclusive) 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE 


ACADEMIC STUDY OF ENGLISH, GERMAN, 


AND THE 


ROMANIC LANGUAGES. 


This periodical is now in its twelfth volume. Its contri- 
butors number above two hundred American and European 
scholars. Original articles deal with philological and literary 
problems relating to the historic and comparative study of 
English, German, French, Spanish, Italian and the Scandi- 
navian group of the so-called Modern Languages. 

Subscription price, per annum, $1.50; for foreign countries, $1.75. The 
published volumes are sold at the following prices: Vol. I (1886), $6.00; 
Vol. II, $3.50; Vols. III, IV, V, VI, each $3.00; Vols. VII, VIII, IX, 
X, each $6.00; Vol. XI (1896), $3.50. Vols. I, VII, VIII, IX, and X 
will not be sold separately. 


Contributors and Publishers will please send all matter in- 
tended for the German department of the NOTES to Dr. H. C. 
G. von Jagemann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; for 
the English department to Dr. J. W. Bright, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.; all business communications or 
matter for other departments should be forwarded to the 
Managing Editor. 
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GINN & COMPANY'S 
INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES, 


Forty-five volumes are published in this Series, 


Other volumes are in preparation, 


Our special circular giving all the titles in the Series sent post-paid on application, 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 
GERMAN. 


Tales from Hauff, Edited by 
B. Gooup, Teacher of French and Greek, 
Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y. Cloth, 
For introduction, 70 cents, 


Franz Grillparzer’» Sappho. Edited 
by CuiLes C, FERRELL, Professor of Ger- 
man in the State University of Missis- 
sippi. [Jn preparation. 


Lessing’s Emilia Galoiti, Edited by 
M. Pout, Instructor in German in Har- 
vard University. Cloth, For introduc- 
tion, 60 cents, 


Schiller’s Wallenstein. Edited by H. 
K. Scuitiine, Assistant Professor of 
German in Harvard 

n 


An Elementary German Reader. 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
0. B. SupER, Professor of Modern Lan- 

ages in Dickinson College. Cloth, For 
ntroduction, 40 cents. 


Freytag’s Doktor Luther, Edited by 
Frank P. Goopricu, Professor of Ger- 
man Language and Literature, Williams 
College. Cloth. For introduction, 60 
cents, 


Winssenschaftliche Vortriige, Edi- 
ted, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Jas. H. Gore, Professor of Mathematics 
me of German) in the Columbian 

niversity. Cloth. For introduction, 
50 cents. 


FRENCH. 


Extraitse Choisis de Paul Bourget. 
Edited by Professor vaAN DAELL. Cloth. 
For introduction, 75 cents. 


Napoléon: Extraits de Mémoires et 

d’Histoires. Edited by For- 
TIER, Professor of R Lang . 
Tulane University. Cloth. For intro- 
duction, 50 cents. 


Extraits de Mme. de 86 6, Edited 
by James A. HARRISON, fessor of 
Romance Languages in the University of 
Virginia. (Jn preparation. 

French Exercises. By F. C. L. VAN 
STEENDEREN, Professor of French Lan- 
gu and Literature in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Paper. For introduc- 
tion, 15 cents. 


La Princesse de Cléves. Par Mme. de 
La Fayette. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by BENJAMIN F. SLEDD and 
HENDREN GORRELL, Professors in Wake 
Forest College, N.C. Cloth, For intro- 
duction, 60 cents. 


Morceaux Choisis de Jules Lemaitre, 
Edited and Annotated by MELLE, 
Teacher of French, Ogontz School, Pa, 
Cloth. For introduction, 90 cents. 


Morceaux Choisis d’Alfred de Mus- 
set. Edited by L. Oscar Kuuns, 
Professor of Romance Languages in 
Wesleyan University. Cloth. For in- 
troduction, 80 cents. 


Mérimée’s Lettres A une Inconnue. 
Edited and abridged by F. C. L. van 
STEENDEREN, Professor of French Lan- 
gu and Literature in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. [Jn preparation, 


Extraits de Brunetiére. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by EuGENE Ber- 
GERON, Assistant Professor of French in 
the University of Chicago. 

[In preparation. 

Augier’s La Pierre de Touche. Edi- 

by GrorGE M. Harper, Professor of 
Romance Languages in Princeton Univer- 
sity. Cloth. For introduction, 60 cents. 


SPANISH. 


Dofia Perfecta. By Benito Pérez Edited for coll 


ARSH, Assistant Professor of Com 
Cloth. For introduction, $1.00. 


classes by A. R. 


ve Literature in Harvard University. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, ATLANTA. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEN, WOMEN AND MANNERS IN COLONIAL TIMES. 


By SypNey GeorGE Fisuer. Illustrated with four photogravures and 
numerous head and tail sketches in each volume. Two volumes. 
Satine, in a box, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


ABBOT’S FIRESIDE AND FOREST LIBRARY. 
TRAVELS IN A TREE TOP. THE FREEDOM OF THE FIELDS. 


With frontispiece by ALice BARBER STEPHENS, and three photogravures 
in each volume. Two volumes in a box. Buckram, extra, $3.00; half 
calf or half morocco, $6.00. Sold separately, or in sets. 


WITH FEET TO THE EARTH. 


By Cuarues M. Skinner. Author of “ Myths and Legends of Our Own 
Land,” ete. Buckram, ornamental, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25. 


PICTURESQUE BURMA, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By Mrs. Ernest Hart. Illustrated with upwards of eighty reproduc- 
tions of photographs and sketches, including many full-page pictures, 
about twelve photogravures and two maps. Super-royal Svo. Cloth, 
ornamental, deckle edges, gilt top, $7.50. Published in connection 
with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 


LIFE OF WAGNER. 


By Houston Stewart CHAMBERLAIN. Illustrated with many photo- 
gravures, portraits, scenes from the operas, etc. Royal octavo. Hand- 
somely bound, $7.50. Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co., London. 


STORIES OF FAMOUS SONGS. 
By 8S. J. Apark FitzGeraup. Crown octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00; half 
levant, $4.50. 
CURIOSITIES OF POPULAR CUSTOMS, 


and of Rites, Ceremonies, Observances and Miscellaneous Rites. 
By Wriut1am 8. WaisH. Uniform with “ Handy Book of Literary 
Curiosities”’ Half Morocco, $3.50. Vol. 16 in Reader’s Reference 
Library. \ 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Uniform with Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, 
50. Vol. 15 in Reader’s Reference Library. 


Sold by Booksellers ; ——, or — upon receipt of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, - - = PHILADELPHIA. 
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First Edition of 10,000 Copies Sold in Thirty Days. 


A NEW BOOK BY CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


THE AMBASSADOR OF CHRIST. 


A TREATISE ON THE EXCELLENCE, THE DIGNITY, 
THE POWERS AND THE DUTIES OF 


THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD. 
By His Eminence CARDINAL GIBBONS, 


Archbishop of Baltimore. 


12mo. Cloth. 420 pp. Price $1.00. 


This new and important work of Cardinal Gibbons is now 
ready. It is a handsome 12mo. volume of 420 pages, uniform in 
size and binding with the last edition of his other works, “ The 
Faith of Our Fathers” and “ Our Christian Heritage.” 


WRITINGS 


—oFr— 


SEVERN TEACKLE WALLIS. 


Four Volumes. Octavo. Price $8.00. 


Vol. I.—Essays, Lectures, Addresses and Poems. With Portrait and 
Biographical Introduction. 


Vol. II.—Critical Reviews and Political Writings. 
Vol. I1I.—Glimpses of Spain. Notes of a Tour in Spain in 1847, 
Vol. IV.—Spain: Her Institutions, Politics and Public Men. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
44 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Language Association 


AMERICA 


— BY 
JAMES W. BRIGHT | 


SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION 


VOL. XII, NO. 4 


_ NEW SERIES, VOL. Vv, NO. 4 


BALTIMORE 
PRUNTED By Jonn Murpny .& Compasy 
1897 
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CONTENTS. 


the Origa! Form ofthe Lagan of Sigh By 
 - - = 461-474 


Modern Language Association of America, held at the Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, December 29, 30,31,1896,  i-xliii 


APPENDIX IT.—Proveedings of the Second Annual Meeting of the 
Central Division of the Modern Language Association of 
America, held at St. Louis, Mo., December 29, 30, 31, 1896, xlv-Ixiv 


The Publications of the Modern Language Association are issued in quarterly 
instalments, the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Association and of 
the Céntral Division of the Association constituting Appendices to each volume. 
These Publications contain articles read at the meetings of the Association and 
of the Central Division of the Association, and other philological and literary 
‘papers that may be accepted by the Editorial Committee. 

The complete sets of the first seven volumes of these Publications are all sold. 
Volumes I, II, V and VI will be sold at reduced prices. The subscription for 

All communications should be addressed to 


James W.-Brigut, 
Seoretary of the Association, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


The next Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., December 27, 28, 29, 1897. Members who may 
wish to read at this mocting should eotamanicets with 
possible. 

The next Annual Meeting of the Central Division of the Association will be 
held ‘at the Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill, December 30, 31, 1897, and 
January 1, 1898. Members who may wish*to read at this meeting should com- 
municate, as early as possible, with the Secretary of the Central _ Division, 
H. Scumipr-Warransenc, University of Chicago, Chicago, IU. ‘ 


Entered at the Baltimore Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 
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ofthe Modern Language Associaton of America, 


“Vo. |, 1884-85. $1.50. 


Bary JM M:: English 
egro-Fren 
Painter, F. V. A Modern Course. 


W.: The Place of English in eo 


rd, H. E.: A. Review of E, Gosse’s 


keg as a Means of 
ucati 
Gummere What Place has Old English 
Primer, Sylvester : 
Relations; their ee Gov- 


ernment of the = 
McElroy, J. G. irements in Eng- 
n on 
von Jagemanp the use 
lah fn ‘Teaching F Foreign 
Bitiott, M,: The 


VoL. Hl, 1887. $2.00. 


, Dr. William: Address of Welcome. 


tite, ‘The Tesching of Foreign 
in Connection with 


R.: The Face in the Spanish 
Primer, Ivester: Charleston's Provincialisms. 


Fortier, A.; Bits of Louisiana 
Kroeh, C. F.: Methods of Teach ing Foreign 


VoL. V, 1890. 


Eniot, Charles W.: Address of Welcome, 
Lowell, James Russell: Address. 

Bell, Alexander Melville: Phonetics, 

Joynes, Reading in Modern Lan- 


wae, Philippe B.: Influence of the Weak- 

ness of Accent-Stress on Phonetic change 

in F ch, 
Matzke, 


E.: Dialectische 
keiten in der Entwickelung 
ten Jim Altfranzésischen 


nth timlich- 
Mouillier- 


"Kent, C. W.: On the use of the Negative by 
Chaucer 


with particular reference to the 
ne. 


Karsten, Gustaf: Speech Unities and their 
Réle fein Sound Changes and Phonetic Laws. 
Collitz, H,: Die Herkunft der sogenannten 

egg Verba der Spra- 


chen. 
Sheldon, E. 8,: Some 
Goebel ult 0 Paul's Frincipien der 

Us: n 
Sprach geschichte, 

shepherd ‘A Study of Lord Macaulay's 
Such, A. H.: American Literature in the 

lass-room. 
$2.50. 


H.: Vowel. Measurements. 
e, Kuno: Modern Ideas in the Middle 


Primer, 


Vou. Vill, 1893. New Series, VoL. $3.00, 


Schinfeld, H.: Die Beziehung der Satire Ra- 
belais’ zu Erasmus’ Moriae und 
Harper, G 
‘Meuger, L. 
Posseasive 


and gl 
Matzke, J. E.: On the Source of the Italian 
and E lish Idioms yee time 
by the wi reference to 
‘ Bk. ii, cantos 


t The Legend of the Hol Grail, 
Historical Development of 


the in Ttalian, 
Ay The Order of Words in Angio- 


Augustine to Cyriland a 
into Danish. . Cod. 
n 
Thtroduction and Gloves 
Names and the Res 
on the 


Progoedings ofthe of the Tenth Annual Mecting of 


Vor. 1X. 1894. New Series, Vor. fl. $3.00. 


Smith, K. Fy: AB Historiga! of the 
udy 


io-Baxon Version of the 
Book of known as the 


Method. 
go A.: ’s * Comedia,’ 
Bin Soret” No A 
Gust Basis 


Faust, A. B.: Un blisbed Letters of Charles 
Sealsfield. 


Hanscom, Elizabeth D.: The Argument of the 
Vision Plowman, 


(Carter, Franklin: Correspondence  Shephe 
with a Lady: Unpuctshed 1 Letters, x 
Hewett, W.T,.: The Aims and Methods of Col- 
legiate Instruction in Modern Languages. $ 
Primer, Sylvester: The Factitive in German. 
Literature in the Education of Our Times. 
Tolman, A. H.: The Style of Anglo-Saxon 
nguages. 
Sylvester: The Pronunciation of 
Fredericksburg, Va, ¢ 
Schmidt-Wartenburg, H. M. ; Ein Tiroler Pas- 
sionsspiel des Mittelalters. 
Tolman, Albert H.: Shakespeare’s Part in the 
Dodge Bibliography of Danish and 
Account of Danish Lexicography. 
particle 
Primer, 8.: Lessing’s Development with WAR 
¢i«l reference to his Nathan the Wise. 
of St. 
rome, 
roper 
orms. 
vo Lan- 
hiss 
atzke, J. n ronunc on 
P. French Vowels in, ain, cin in the xvi and 
xvii Centuries. 
: Re Bruner, J. D.: The Phonology of the Pistojese tye 
of the Eleventh Annual Meeting 


| Publications of the Modern Language of America 


VoL. X, 1895. . New Series, Vor. If, $3.00, 
Lewis, E; 8.: Guernsey: its People and Dia- now first Collected and Arranged, with An- 


notatio 
Franecke, Kuno: The Social Aspect of Early Collits, German ymologies. 
Roman Menger, L. E,: “Free” and “Cheeked 
Vow in Gallic Popular Latin. 
, J. H.: Indirect Discourse in Anglo- 
Anglo-Saxon Deg-Mel. 


Saxon, 
posta and Rerly Latin ark Myatery and por 
Englis je” of the Yor: and ofa 
poem attributed to Tertullian. jon of the Conapiracio et 
Scott, Mary A.: a Translations f the Twelfth Annual Meeting 
from the Italian : the Titles of such works of the ion, 


Vou. Xl, 1896. New Series, Vol. IV. $3.00. 


a, Cs The bhonology of Murners w Bruder 


Dialect of Ci Michel 
Marsh. A. BR. Study of Manly, J, M.: Marco Polo and the Squire’s 


Literature. 
Hatfield, T.: John Wesley's translations 


Beott, A.: Elizabethan ‘Translations 
from ‘the Italian : the titles of such 
J now first collected and arranged, with anno- 
wie er buesset. tations. 
Schipper, J.: Uber Goethe's Son ette. of the Thirteenth Annual Meet- 


Troilus and Oriseyde: a stud 
method Proceedings of the. First Annual Meeting of 
The Dialect of the Hildebrands- the Central Division of the Association. 


‘The annual subseription for the Publications of the Association is $3.00. 


OFFICERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA: FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


President, 8. Cook, Pale Un New Haven, Conn, 
Secretary James W. BRIGHT, Johne Hi Hoptins University Baltimore, Md. 
Treasurer, Johns Hopkine University, Baltimore, Md. 


ExeouTive COUuNOIL. 
CO. T. Wincuestser, Wesleyan University, Midd Conn, 
Bisse, PERRY inceton Princeton, N. J. 
M, D. iversity of Pen Phitadelphia, Pa, 
Emnst Voss, Wis Wisconsin. 
ULIUS EBEL a ord Jr. Uni 
A, BR. HouLFELD, Vanderbilt University, Nashvtile, Tenn. . 
W.8. Co SAULE, Washéngiow ond Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
PHONETIO SEOTION, 
Prestdent, A. MELVILLE BELL, Wash dD. 0. 
Secretary, QRORGE HEMPr, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
PEDAGOGICAL SECTION. 


President, ¥. N. Scott, Uné Michigan, A Arbor, Mich. 
Secretary, 0. ¥. College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Executive Committe. 
E..A. Second Vice-President. 
Jutrvs Gosset, Third Vice-President, 
Eolrornia. Commitrer. 


OC. H. Gnaxpornt, Harvard Oam 
H, Univer tits 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary. 
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